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This  analysis  has  been  found  useful  by  my  pupils,  and 
I  trust  it  may  prove  so  to  the  reader  also.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  constitutional  matter  in  each  reign  has  been  distributed 
under  six  divisions,  while  Hallam's  order  has  been  retained 
in  each  of  these  divisions  as  closely  as  possible. 

The  gradual  decay  of  that  despotism,  or  personal  govern- 
ment which  had  arisen  a  little  before  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  was  followed  by  the  introduction  of  Parlia- 
mentary, Party,  and  Ministerial  Government,  during  the  period 
of  which  the  Revolution  forms  the  centre.  This  change  Hallam 
traces,  up  to  the  time  when  not  only  the  skeleton  of  the 
Constitution,  but  also  the  chief  part  of  the  unwritten  Customs 
which  clothe  it  and  give  it  life,  had  grown  to  be  the  same  as 
exist  to  day.  While  he  is  thus  explaining  how  each  part  of 
the  governing  body  gained  its  functions  and  rights,  the  history 
of  the  safeguards  for  personal  liberty  and  judicial  equity  can 
not  be  omitted.  But  hardly  any  great  advance  in  the  liberty 
of  the  subject  during  this  period  took  place,  none  at  least  to 
correspond  to  the  vast  improvement  in  the  relations  of  the 
members  of  the  government  between  themselves.  It  is  there- 
fore to  this  latter  branch  of  the  subject  that  the  most  important 
part  of  Hallam's  work  refers. 

I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Hammond  of  Trinity  for  kind 
explanations  of  some  difficulties,  and  to  Mr.  G.  F.  Hastings  of 
St.  John's  and  other  friends  for  careful  revision  of  the  follow- 
ing pages. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY  OF 
ENGLAND. 


INTRODUCTION, 

At  the  accession  of  Henry  VII.  the  English 

^'"I^TditeT**'  ^i^iion  possessed  more  liberty  than  the  other  Celtic 

5'SSiidf 3  yo?  ^^^   Teutonic   races    who    had   adopted  limited 

1485*      'monarchy.      There    were    5    CHECKS    ON    THE 

*       ROYAL    POWER. 

(Taxation.) 

[v.  I.  p.  i]  No  new  Tax  could  be  levied  without  consent  in  Parlia- 
ment of  the  Peers,  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  of  represen- 
tatives of  Freeholders  and  Burgesses. 

2  Ric  III.  Fairly  effective,  even  Benevolences  had  been 

forbidden,  but  this  was  declared  invalid  as  the 
act  of  an  usurper. 

(Legislation.) 

[v.  I.  p.  3]        No  new  laws  whether  permanent  or  temporary  could  be 
made  without  such  consent :— confirmed  by  15  Ed.  II. 

Thus  {a)  there  is  no  instance  of  change  in  code 
of  private  rights  or  in  the  penalties  of  crimes 
by  Proclamation  alone. 

But  ib)  afterwards  Proclamations  claim  to  control 
the  free  right  of  doing  things  not  unlawful. 

{c)  Subservient  Parliaments  are  responsible  for 
the  Tjnranny  of  the  Tudors. 


INTRODUCTION. 
(Personal  liberty.) 

A  Warrant  specifying  the  offence  was  needed  for  any 
committal  to  prison,  and  trial  must  speedily  follow. 

(Trials.) 

Criminal  trials  and  questions  of  fact  were  decided  by  a 
jury  of  12  men  in  the  same  county : 

{a)  but  the  juries  were  often  intimidated  by  the 
Star  Chamber  and  ignorant. 
V.  1.  p.  7]  {p^  Judges  heard  questions  of  fact  twice  a  year 

before  juries;  there  were  also  3  courts  at 
Westminster,  Exchequer,  King's  Bench,  and 
Common  Pleas,  to  try  issues  of  law ;  besides 
County  tribunals  (little  used) ;  Ecclesiastical 
courts ;  and  Chartered  towns  and  Counties 
Palatine  which  had  independent  courts. 

[P'  231]  {c)  Justice  in  trials  generally  was  much  rarer  than 

good  laws. 

(Ministerial  Responsibility.) 

Crown  Officers  were  responsible  to  the  law,  even  if 
obeying  the  King. 

[(Parliamentary  Privileges.) 

Parliament  had  certain  privileges,  as  freedom  of  debate, 
freedom  from  arrest  &c.] 

[Under  these  six  heads  every  reign  will  be  divided 
till  1700  viz.  matters  of  taxation^  legislation, 
personal  liberty,  trials  and  regular  procedure  in 
trials,  ministerial  responsibility,  Parliamentary 
privileges  and  procedure^ 
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HENEY    VII. 


Legislation. 

1485.  (^)  "It  was  enacted  that  the  inheritance  of  the  crown 

[v.  I.  p.  8]  should  remain  in   Hen.  VII.  and  his  heirs," 

which  avoids  asserting  any  hereditary  right; 
and 

(^)  that  no  person  doing  service  to  a  king  de  facto 
II  Hen.  VII.  shall  be  punished  for  it  as  treason  to  the  king 

dejure. 

(c)  Statute  of  fines  was  only  a  re-enactment  of  one  of 
Ric.  III.  that  a  fine  levied  with  proclamation 

4  Hen.  VII.  jj^  g^  court  bars  all  claims  to  an  estate  after 

I.V.  1.  p.  iij  ^  years.     It  was  not  made  to  break  up  estates, 

but  to  settle  the  title  to  land  by  prescription 
[V.  I.  p.  12]  ^^gj.  ^j^g  \oTig  wars  : —  confer: 

(i)    "2?<?  donis  conditionalibus"  forbad  lands 
13  Ed.  I.  given  to  A  and  his  heirs  with  remainder  to  B 

being  alienated  by  A. 
2  Ed.  IV.  ^2)  case  of  Taltarum  enabled  men  to  cut  off 

the  entail  by  a  "  common  recovery." 

(d)  A  court  to  punish  *'  overawers  oi justice ^^  was 
3  ^^'Z^^'             established.     This  merged  into  Star  Chamber. 

q.  vid. 
{i)  Foyning's  act.  vid.  cap.  on  Ireland. 

Taxation. 

{a)  Tonnage  and  poundage  were  granted  him  for  life ; 


[p-  50] 
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{h)  As  two  rebellions  broke  out  against  subsidies, 
he  demanded  Benevolences  in  war  time,  pay- 
ment of  which  parliament  afterwards  enforced. 

[v.  I.  p.  14]  W  ^y  " -Norton's  Fork"  extravagant  or  mean 
living  were  both  held  proof  of  ability  to 
subscribe  to  the  Benevolences. 

{d)  By  raking  up  obsolete  laws,  and  enforcing 
feudal  rights  and  escheats  immense  sums  were 
collected. 

Trials. 

II  Hen.  VII.  (a)  by  this  act  trials  were  conducted  without  a 
jury  on  an  information  being  laid  in  the  King's 
name,  cases  of  felony  and  treason  excepted. 
(Repealed  i  Hen.  8.) 

[V.  I.  p.  26.        {p)  In  the  trial  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick  for  con- 
1500.  spiracy  with  P.  Warbeck  he  was  induced  to 

confess  and  then  executed  on  that  confession 
alone. 


Taxation.  HENEY  YIU. 

[v.  I.  p.  17]        {a)  Parliament   resisted   his   great    demands    for 
1523.  money,  as  when  Wolsey  asked  for  ^£800,000 

in  the  House,  but  got  little  of  it. 

1522.  (^)  He  had  previously  demanded  forced  loans  from 

every  one ; 

1525.  {c)  and  a  sixth  of  all  goods.     This  failed  through 

a  rebellion  which  it  provoked,  and  he  prayed 
for  a  voluntary  Benevolence  instead. 

1533)  (d)  A  servile  parliament  was  got  to   excuse  and 

1544  (  forbid  repayment  of  loans. 

1545.  {e)  A  general  Benevolence  of  at  least  one  twelfth  of 

rental  was  enforced  by  Privy  Council  punish- 
ments.    (Vid.  Trials y  Reed's.) 

Trials. 
1645.  (a)  Reeds  case.    He  was  sent  by  the  Privy  Council 
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into  hard  military  service  at  his  own  cost  as  a 
punishment  for  not  paying  a  Benevolence. 

{b)  The  Earl  of  Suffolk^  nephew  of  Ed.  IV,  was 
1613.  executed    on    an   old  sentence,   contrary    to 

a  promise  made  to  Archduke  Philip  who  sur- 
rendered him. 

[V.  I.  p.  27]  (<;)  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  executed  for  treason 
merely  through  some  idle  words.  Trials  for 
Treason  were  most  unfairly  conducted. 

1535.  {d)  Bishop  Fisher  and  Sir  Thomas  More  and  others 

were  beheaded  for  denying  that  Henry  was 
Supreme  Head  of  the  church,  according  to  a 
26  Hen.  VIII.  new  statute. 

(<f)  Many  in  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace  who  sub- 

1537.  mitted  under  amnesty,  were  executed  by  military 

law  on  pretext  of  another  rebeUion. 

[V.  I.  p.  24]        (y)  Cromwell  was   the   ist  executed  on  an   Act 

1640.  of  Attainder  a  form  of  trial  which  he  had 

suggested. 

{£)  Surrey  was    executed    on    an    attainder    for 
1547.  quartering  the  royal  arms,  and  his  father  only 

saved  by  the  death  of  Henry  VIII. 
[V.  I.  p.  31]        (^)  Anne  Boleyn,  though  innocent,  died  under  the 
law  of  treason  strained  to  include  an  adulterous 
queen,  and  under  the  new  law  on  slandering 
the  king's  issue. 

Legislation, 

(a)  The  law  of  treason  was  extended  to  denying 

"  The  Supremacy,"  slandering  the  King's  issue, 

denying  the  validity  of  Anne  Boleyn's  marriage, 

having  criminal  intercourse  with  reputed  chil- 

[V.  I.  p.  34]  dren  &c.  of  the  King. 

28  Hen.  VIII.  (b)  Henry  received  power  to  will  the  crown  to  any 
one  on  failure  of  issue,  and  by  35  Henry  VIII. 
he  fixed  the  remainder  in  the  Suffolk-family 
in  preference  to  the  Stuarts. 

28  Hen.  VIII.       (<r)  A  future  King  was  enabled  to  repeal  statutes 

passed  in  his  minority. 
31  Hen.  VIII.      (d)  Royal  Proclamations  in  Council  received  the 
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force  of  statutes,  so  they  be  not  prejudicial  to 
any  person's  inheritance,  liberties,  and  goods, 
or  infringe  the  laws ;  yet  the  King  could 
determine  what  should  be  a  heresy,  with  the 
penalty  of  death. 

^  'i632^''         W  '^^^  Commons  once  rejected  a  royal  bill. 

(/)  Ecclesiastical  laws  (vide  Mary) 

(^)  The  Star- Chamber  was  the  principal  grievance 
but 

(i)  it  stopped  short  of  capital  sentences  ex- 
cept by  means  of  intimidating  and  fining  jurors, 
(as  those  who  acquitted  Sir  N.  Throckmorton); 

(2)  and  of  dispossession  of  Freeholds. 

[v.  I.  p.  50]  (3)  It  sprang  from  the  Concilium  Ordinarium 

composed  of  all  peers  (?),  privy  councillors  and 
lords  justices,  and  its  encroachments  were  of 
ancient  date. 

3  Hen.  VII.  (4)  The  Statute  of  Henry   VII  merely  em- 

powers certain  persons  to  punish  "overawers  of 
justice,"  was  amended  21  Henry  VIII.  and 
does  not  call  such  a  court  the  Star  Chamber, 
into  which  it  afterwards  merged. 

(5)  Smith  says  the  Star-Chamber  was  much 
improved  by  Wolsey,  bridled  the  Northerners 
in  their  private  wars,  *'  maintenance  "  &c,  and 
punished  seditious  newsmongers. 

[v.  I.  p.  54]  (6)  Bacon  says  it  dealt  with  ^^  forces^  frauds^ 

crimes,  various  of  stellionate,  and  the  inchoations 
or  middle  acts  towards  crimes. ^^ 

(7)  Its    civil  jurisdiction    fell   greatly    into 
disuse  about   1600  having  consisted  of  admi- 
ralty, testamentary,  and  suits  with  aliens.     Its 
[v.  II.  p.  30]  criminal  included  forgery,  riot,  maintenance, 

and  libel,  attempts  at  felony,  corrupt  juries, 
and  breaches  of  proclamations.  Its  procedure 
was  by  interrogations,  and  its  punishment 
imprisonment  and  excessive  fines. 
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Parliamentary  Privileges, 
[v.  I.  p.  55.]  {a)  The  decimation  of  the  old  peerage  in  the 
civil  wars,  the  removal  of  the  mitred  abbots, 
and  the  precarious  tenure  of  their  wealth  by 
the  new  peers  made  the  Upper  House  sub- 
servient. 

{b)  The  religious  party  disputes,  and  the  royal 
influence  over  a  narrowed  franchise,  enfeebled 
the  Commons. 

1543.  {c)  Ferref^s  case  confirmed  the  right  of  freedom 

[V.  I.  p,  268.]  from  arrest  on  civil  process  during  their  session. 

The  sergeant  of  the  House  was  sent  to  release 
Ferrers  without  any  writ;  on  his  repulse  the 
sheriff  and  gaolers  were  imprisoned  by  order 
of  the  House  \  the  King  and  judges  supported 
the  sentence. 

4  Hen.  VIII.  {d)  Strodis  case.  An  Act  was  passed  forbidding 
penalties  on  him,  or  on  members  of  future 
Parliaments  for  things  said  ifi  the  House. 


Legislation.  EDWAED  VI. 

[V.  T.  p.  37.]        {a)  The  laws  of  Henry  VIII  creating  other  trea- 

I  Ed.  VI.  sons  than  those  in  25    Edward   III   (except 

as  to  denial   of  Supremacy)  and  the   statute 

enforcing  royal  proclamations,  were  repealed. 

{b)  In  reality  most  changes  in  religion  were  made 
af  first  by  royal  edict  alone. 

{c)  Rates  for  provisions  were  fixed,  to  melt  coin 

1549.  forbidden,  and  justices  ordered  to  send  to  the 

galleys  "  sowers  of  lies,"  all  by  proclamation 

only. 

5  Ed.  VI.  (d)  In  conviction  of  Treason  two  witnesses,  who 

[v.  I.  p.  40.]  must  be  confronted  with  the  prisoner,  were 

made  always  necessary. 

Parliamentary  Privileges, 
[v.  I.  p.  45.]        {a)  Edward  ordered  the  election  of  men  of  ex- 
perience and  of  special  persons, 
[v.  I.  p.  270.]        {p)  Storie's  case.     He  was  committed  to  the  Tower 
1547.  by  the  House  for  words  spoken  in  Parliament. 
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1549.  (c)  The  Earl  of  Rulland^s  sotis  case  established 

the  right  of  Peers'  sons  to  sit  in  the  Commons 
if  elected. 

Trials, 
[v.  I.  p.  38.]       {a)  Seymour's   case.     He   was    executed    on    an 
attainder  for  attempting  to  marry  Elizabeth, 
and  on  suspicion  of  poisoning. 

[v.  I.  p.  40.]  (Jj)  Somersefs  case.  He  was  accused  of  attempt- 
ing to  murder  Privy  Councillors,  but  no 
witnesses  were  confronted  with  him,  and  inter- 
ested judges  whom  he  challenged  were  allowed 
to  sit. 

Legislation.  MAET. 

[V.  I.  p.  44.]  (a)  The  parliaments,  afraid  of  her  marriage,  and 
of  church  restoration,  rejected  many  Court 
measures. 

{b)  The  judges  defined  Proclamations  as  unable 
to  impose  fines  and  forfeitures,  but  as  ^^  quoad 
terror  em  popuH." 

(^)  Ecclesiastical  laws.    (See  end  of  this  reign.) 

Taxation. 

j  42]       {a)  Mary,  by  proclamation  only,  imposed  a  duty 
[V.  I.  pp.  j^jgj  on  French  wines  and  foreign  cloth,  and  de- 

manded forced  loans. 

Tiials. 

1557.  (fl)  Torture  was  much  used  in  State  trials,  and  in 

inquisition  of  Heresy  by  a  Commission. 

[V.  I.  p.  43-]  {b)  Martial  law  was  used  to  owners  of  evil 
books,  after  the  attacks  of  Goodman  and 
Stafford  on  the  queen. 

Parliamentary  Privileges. 

[V.  I.  p.  45.]       {a)  Mary  created  14  new  boroughs  and  ordered 
1554.  the  choice  of  good  Catholics. 

ip)  NowelVs  case.  The  Commons  declared  a  clerk 
(clergyman)  cannot  be  a  member. 
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(c)  Imperial    and    French    ambassadors    bribed 
members  heavily. 
1567.  {d)  Copley's  case.     He    was    committed  by    the 

House  to  the  sergeant  for  words  against  the 
queen.  Mary  sent  to  the  Tower  a  member 
for  words  spoken  in  parliament. 

(SUPPLEMENT  ON  EOOLESIASTIOAL  LEGISLATION.) 
Henry  Vm. 

(A.)    There  was  an  opposition  to  the  Church  of 
old  standing  from  : — 

[V.  I.  p.  58.]        {a)  The  Lollards^   of  whom   several  were  burnt 
about  1509. 

(p)  The  ^idX&di  privileges  and  wealth  of  the  clergy. 

(t)  The  immunity  of  all  tonsured  persons  from 

civil  penalties  for  crimes  had  been  restric- 

3  Hen.  VII.  ted  by  Henry  VII.,  and  felons  claiming  it 

were   burnt  in   the   thumb   to   prevent  a 

repetition  of  the  immunity. 

1515.  (2)  Dr.    Standish  denied  the  divine  right  of 

this  privilege,  and  being  attacked  by  Con- 
vocation was  saved  by  the  King. 

(3)  Hun  when  in  the  bishop's  prison  was  found 

murdered.     The  accused   clergy  declared 

that  juries  would  find  them  guilty  without 

evidence, — "Abel  guilty  of  murder  of  Cain." 

1517.  {c)  Luther's  attach  on  the  Papacy. 

{d)  The  Divorce  Suit  of  Henry  and   Catherine 
arising  from : — 
[v.  I.  p.  60.]  (i)  Her  previous  marriage  with  Henr/s  brother. 

(2)  Wolse/s  political  instigations. 

(3)  The  dislike  of  Henry  for  an  old  wife,  and 
desire  of  male  heirs. 

Though  (i)  would  be  a  strong  reason  then,  it 
seems  clear  the  first  marriage  was  never  consum- 
mated. 

1527.  Henr)-^  applied  for  a  dispensation  from  Clement 

VII.,  who  was  overawed  by  the  Emperor  and  feared 
to  degrade  the  Papacy. 

B 
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1533.  The  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn  was  followed 
shortly  after  by  Cranmer's  sentence  of  nullity.     Pope 

1534.  Clement  ordered  Catherine  to  be  taken  back. 

(e)  The  old  national  jealousy   of  the    court  of 
Rome. 

(B.)     The   evocation  of  the  trial  to  Rome  and 
1529.       The  Reformation  Parliament  began  when  Wolsey  was 
disgraced. 

(ist  Session)  statute  (i)  in  restraint  of  probate  fees. 

[V.  I.  p.  64.]  (2)     „         „         mortuary. " 

[(3)     »         »         pluralities 
and  clerical  traders.] 

1630—1.     (2nd  S.)  (i)  punishes    Procters    and    Pardoners    as 
vagabonds. 

(2)  confirms  the  pardon  of  the  whole  na- 
tion, included  in  Wolsey's  prcBmu7iire.  The 
clergy  had  to  acknowledge  Henry  as  supreme 
head  "as  far  as  law  of  Christ  allows"  and 
pay  a  fine  for  obeying  Wolsey  as  papal  legate. 

1531—2     (3rd  S.)  (i)  [forbids  citations  out  of  one's  diocese.] 

(2)  takes  away  annates  from  the  Pope,  if 
the  king  should  not  come  to  terms  with 
him. 

1532—3     (4th  S.)  (i)  against  spiritual  appeals  to  Rome,  (2nd 
marriage  took  place  in  spite  of  the  Pope.) 

1533—4.    (5th  S.)  (i)  bishops  shall  be  elected  upon    "congd 
d'elire  "  from  king  alone  without  Bulls. 

(2)  [forbids  payment  of  Peter's  Pence,  and 
Licenses  from  the  Pope.] 

(3)  New  treasons  created  as  to  denying  the 
Supremacy  or  the  legality  of  the  2nd  Marri- 
age j  Fisher  and  More  imprisoned. 

1534.  (6th  S.)  (1)  The  act  of  Supremacy  (the  King  is  the 
only  Supreme  Head  of  English  Church  with 
full  power  of  jurisdiction.) 

(2)  First  fruits  and  tenths  annexed  to  the 
Crown. 
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(C.)  The  Monasteries. 

13  Ed.  I.  (a)  Statutes  of  Mortmain  had  restrained  their  land- 

Ed.  III.  ed  property  but  little. 

1623.  (^)  Wolsey  visited  and  destroyed  some  disorderly 

[V.  I.  p.  68.]  ones. 

1535.  (c)  Cromwell  sent  visitors,  and  Henry  got  those 

under  ;£2oo  dissolved  and  given  to  him. 

1536—7.  {d)  This  caused  an  insurrection — the  Pilgrimage 

of  Grace. 

1640.  {e)  The  greater  monasteries  were  next  dissolved. 

Results  (Though  this  was  carried  out  harshly, 
Hallam  thinks  the  state  has  a  right  to  dispose 
of  corporate  property,  and  the  endowment  of 
a  new  nobility  most  useful)  : — 

(i)  Spiritual  peers  no  longer  out  numbered 
others. 

(2)  The  new  possessors  were  a  bulwark 
against  Rome,  and  against  the  Crown. 

(3)  6  new  bishoprics  founded. 

(4)  Fortifications  and  a  new  navy  built. 

(5)  Beggars,  but  not  the  mass  of  paupers, 
were  worse  off,  for  the  latter  relief  had  been 
attempted  by  parish  collections,  (Eliz.  "  Poor 
law"  q.  vid.) 

1535.  (6)  Transfer  of  land  promoted,  hence  Statute 

of  Wills,  Fines  &c. 

1537.  (D.)    The  Bible  was  published  by  authority,  and 

the  "  Institution  of  a  Christian  man",  but : — 

1539.  (E.)     The  Statute  of  6  Articles  forbad  Protestant 

doctrine  on : —  Real  Presence,  Communion  in  one 
kind,  Celibate  Priests,  Vows  of  Chastity,  Private 
Masses,  and  Auricular  Confession. 

Edward  VI. 
1547.  Chantries  were  given  to  the  King  and  courtiers, 

[V.  I.  p.  94.]  the  Act  of  Uniformity  passed,  and  a  great  Rebellion 
1548—9.     arose.     The  progress  of  Reformation  included : — 
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[V.  I.  p.  85.]       (i)  New  prayer  book  and  service  in  English. 

(2)  Images  removed. 

(3)  Belief  in  "  Popular  Deities,"  i.  e.  the  saints 
swept  away.  (Hallam  says  this  was  the  specific 
difference  between  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic.) 

(4)  Auricular  confession  neglected. 

(5)  Four  beliefs  existed  as  to  the  Real  Presence. 

(6)  Priests  now  allowed  to  marry. 

V.  I.  p.  191 )        (7)  A  set  of  canons  (not  confirmed  by  parliament,) 

V.  I.  p.  100)  and    Forty-two    Articles    drawn   up    for    the 

government  of  the  church. 

Cranmer  was  the  chief  actor,  and  a  moderate  man 
but  weak. 

Mary. 

[v.  I.  p.  103.]       The  Church  lands  were  confirmed  to  lay  holders 
1653.      by  the  legate,  but  the  Act  of  Supremacy  &c.  repealed. 
The  persecutions  ruined  the  Roman  Catholic  cause. 

Elizabeth. 
(A.)  As  to  Roman  Catholics. 

[v.  I.  p,  108.]       (dr)  Elizabeth  is  said  to  have  announced  her  ac- 

1558.  cession  to  the  Pope,  who  insulted  her,  but 
her  acts  had  already  decided  the  bishops  not 
to  crown  her. 

{h)  First  fruits  were  restored  to  her,  and  the  laws 
of  Edward  the  VI.  re-enacted,  of  these  : — 

The  act  of  Uniformity  (i)  sets  forth  the  Prayer  Book, 
[v.  I.  p.  112.]  (2)  orders  its  sole  use  (final  penalty  to  be 

imprisonment  for  life.) 

1559.  (3)  imposes  shilling  fines  for  non-attendance 

at  services. 

The  Act  of  Supremacy  has  an  oath  to  be  taken 
by  all  office  holders,  "  that  no  foreign 
prince — hath  or  ought  to  have  any  juris- 
diction—ecclesiastical, or  spiritual,  with- 
in this  realm." 


t 
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Fifteen  Bishops  and  eighty  priests  were 

ejected  and  The  High  Commission  was 

authorised  by  it. 

(c)  In  spite  of  the  moderation  of  Pius  IV.   the 

1662.  Roman  CathoHcs  gave  uneasiness,  and  an  act 

authorised  the  Tender  of  the  oath  to  : — 

(i)  All  graduates,  priests,  lawyers  and  justices. 

(2)  Members   of  the   Commons  but  not    to 
[v.  I.  p.  116.]  Peers,  under  penalties  of  praemunire  and 

Treason.     Though  not    strictly    enforced 
the  Persecution  was  severe. 

(^)  A  false  tale  was  spread  that  the  new  bishops 
were  irregularly  ordained  at  the  Nag's  Head 
Tavern. 

[v.  I.  p.  134.]       i^e)  Pius  V.  aided  the  conspiracy  to  marry  Norfolk 
1569.  to   Mary,  and  dethrone  Elizabeth.     He  then 

by  a  Bull  deposed  her;  Felton  was  executed 
for  publishing  it. 

(/)  In  return  (i)  Penalties  of  Treason  were  imposed 
13-  Eliz.  on  anyone  publishing  Bulls ^  reconciling^  or 

being  reconciled  to  Rome. 

(2)  Praemunire  for  bringing  in  devotional  relics 
&c. 

(3)  Misprison  of  Treason  for  concealing  offen- 
ders. 

(^)  Another  Act  against  Mary  made  it : — 

[V.  I.  p.  138.]  (i)  High  Treason  to  deny  the  Queeris  right  to 

crown,  to  call  her  heretical,  to  claim   or 
13  Eliz.  usurp   the    crown,   to   deny   the  force    of 

statutes,  to  bind  the  succession. 
(2)  penal  to  write  in  defence  of  anyone's  right 
to   it   before  settled  by  Parliament,   {vid. 
Trials,  Mary  Stuart). 

{h)  Though  Elizabeth  said  she  did  not  wish  to 
sift  mens'  consciences,  the  most  clandestine  exer- 
cise of  Roman  worship  was  punished  even  in 
loyal  persons,  at  length  a  penalty  of  ;£2o  a 
1581.  month  or  imprisonment  in  default  was  imposed 

on  Recusants  i.  e.  those  who  would  not  at- 
tend church.     ( Vid.  Mayne's,  Sherwood's  and 
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Campian's  trials.)  Gregory  XIII.  explained 
the  Bull  as  not  binding  until  "  due  execution 
might  be  had." 

1583.  (/)  All  Roman  Catholic  Priests  were  next  ordered 

to  leave  the  Kingdom  under  penalties  of  High 
Treason,  and  their  harbourers  fined. 

1584.  (y)  An  Association  was   formed  to   revenge   any 
[V.  I.  p.  156.]  assassination  of  the  Queen,  to  keep  out  of  the 

throne  any  for  whom  such  an  act  may  be  done, 
and  to  "pursue  them  to  death."  The  first 
part  was  enacted  as  a  statute.  (Mary  was  here 
aimed  at,  after  the  conspiracy  of  Babington). 

1591.  [Jz)  Though  many  Catholics  shewed  their  loyalty 

about  the  Armada,  a  new  Act  confined  recu- 
sants to  special  abodes,  {vid.  1593  laws  as 
to  Puritans.) 

(/)  Altogether  about  200  were  executed  through 
not  denying  the  Pope's  power  to  depose  the 
Queen,  Hallam  thinks  that  exclusion  from 
places  of  trust  and  forbidding  even  open  dis- 
cussion of  doctrines  should  be  the  extreme 
bound  of  any  intolerance. 

(B.)     As  to  Puritans. 

(a)  In  the  Marian  exile  Cox  with   some  others 
defended  the  English  ceremonies  against  the 
[v.  L  p.  170.]  Calvinist  party.     Elizabeth  strictly  maintained 

her  prerogatives,  insisting  on  conformity  to  the 
surplice  &c.,  and  never  legalized  marriages  of 
the  clergy. 

1565.  (^)  ^' T/ie  Advertisements"  to    regulate    the    dis- 

cipline of  the  clergy  were  published  by  Arch- 
[v.  I.  p.  180.]  bishop  Parker,  a  proclamation  followed,  and 

Sampson  {vid.  Trials)  and  37  London  noncon- 
formists were  ejected.  Schismatic  congrega- 
tions sprang  up,  Parker  was  opposed  by  most 
men  and  his  severity  defeated  itself. 

1570.  (c)  Presbyterianism  was  alone  lawful  in  the  eyes  of 

Cartwright.  His  ^^Admotiition"  declared  princes 
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[V.  I.  p.  185.]  should  be  only  the  executors  and  servants  of 

the  church's  will. 

1571.  {d)  Strickland's  bill  to   do  away  with  Pluralities 

and  reform  the  Liturgy  was  stopped  by  the 
Queen ;  the  Puritan  majority  would  not  enact 
[v.  I.  p.  190.]  subscription  to  the  whole  of  the  39  Articles. 

{e)  Prophesyings   (or   clerical  Bible  classes)  were 

[v.  I.  p.  197.]  put  down  by  Elizabeth  and  Parker  for  Puri- 

1675.  tan  tendencies.    Grindal  the  next  Archbishop, 

was  sequestered  for  5  years  as  he  would  not 

aid  in  this. 

1583.  (/)  Whitgift   the    next   primate,    (i)    prohibited 

religious  meetings  in  private  houses,  (2)  forced 
all  ministers  to  subscribe  to  the  Articles,  Su- 
premacy and  Common  Prayer. 

(^)  The  High  Commission  Court  was  increased  to 
1582.  44  members  who  were  to  enquire,  by  juries 

[v.  I.  p.  201.]  and  other  means,  as  to  offences  against   the 

Supremacy  and  Uniformity  Acts,  heretical 
opinions  and  books,  adulteries,  libels,  &c,  with 
power  to  fine  and  imprison.  The  oath  ^^  ex 
officio '  was  a  cross  questioning  on  oath  of  the 
accused  clerk,  which  was  utterly  opposed  to 
the  common  law. 

1588.  (Ji^  Under  the  name  of  Martin  Marprelate,  bitter 

[V.  I.  p.  208.]  libels  were   issued  against   the   bishops   {vid. 

trials  of  Penry  and  Udal.) 

1590.  (/)  The   Puritans   set    tip    Church  government  by 

synods  and  classes,  under  the  influence  of  Cart- 
wright  who  was  for  a  time  imprisoned.     The 

1592.  republican  nature  of  Puritanism  was  shown  in 
Scotland,  where  also  bishops  were  abolished. 

[V.  I.  p.  210.       (y)  The  Commons  beg  for  reform  as  to  pluraHties, 
g^  '    "  dispensations.  Uniformity,  and  the  oath  ex  officio 

1601.  with  little  effect  on  the  Queen. 

1593.  {/^)  The   Court   obtained   an   act    that   those   be 

exiled  who   refused   to   attend   church.     The 
Brownists  (Independents)  alone  desired  sep- 
[V.  I.  p.  214.]  aration  and  not  reform. 
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1594.  (/)  Hooker  attacks  the  Puritans  in  his  Ecclesias- 

tical Polity,  showing  that  church  government 
is  not  founded  on  any  immutable  rule,  but  on 
expediency.  He  like  Locke  holds  that  civil 
government  is  based  on  a  contract  between 
governors  and  governed. 

Legislation.  ELIZABETH. 

13  Eliz.  {a)  It  was  made  Treason  to  deny  that  parliament 

and  the  King  may  alter  the  succession.     This 

had  been  done  giving  it  to  the  Suffolk  family 

\yid.  Pedigrees\  and  no  entreaties  could  urge 

27  Eliz.  Elizabeth    into    marriage    herself.      Another 

act  annuls   the   claim   of   anyone  for   whom 

[v.  I.  p.  157.]  a  rebellion  should  be  made. 

14  ^  43  Eliz.       (3)  The  Poor  laws  enacted  that  each  parish  should 
[v.  I.  p.  81.]  be  responsible  for  supporting  its  own  poor. 

(c)  Proclamations  were   a  great  grievance,    such 
[v.  I.  p.  231.]  as; — to  command  Irish  to  return  to  Ireland; 

to  forbid  exportation  of  corn,  money  &c.,  the 
building  of  houses  within  3  miles  of  London, 
trading  with  the  King's  enemies  (this  to  be 
punished  as  treason) ;  and  to  command 
heretical  books  to  be  given  up. 

1585.  {d)  As  to  printings  tJie  Star  Chamber  ordered \ — 

(i)    all  presses  to  be  registered : 

(2)  no  printing   except  in  London,  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  : 

(3)  the  numbers  of  printers  to  be  reduced : 

(4)  the    Archiepiscopal   "imprimatur"    to  be 
necessary  : 

(5)  those  selling  unlicensed  books  to  be  im- 
prisoned and  the  books  destroyed. 

1588.  (e)  Martial  law  was   proclaimed    against    those 

bringing  in  papal  bulls,  and  against  notorious 
rogues  about  London. 

[v.  I.  p.  261]        (y)  Monopolies  were   so  bitterly  attacked  in  Par- 
liament that  the  Queen  promised  to  recall  all 
1597.  illegal  ones. 
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{£)  Burleigh's  prying  administration,  which  looked 
solely  to  the  prevention  of  the  constant  perils 

[V.  I.  p.  247]  of  the  state,  committed  many  arbitrary  acts ; 

[V.  I.  p.  278]  yet  no  permanent  law  or  internal  tax  had  been 

imposed  without  consent  of  Parliament, 
which  was  also  needed  for  any  forfeiture  of 
life  or  land 


Trials. 

{a)  Lady  Catherine  Grey,  the  daughter  of  Mary 
28  Hen.  VIII.  2nd  sister  of  Henry  VIII.,  had  been  appointed 

by  the  will  of  Henry  to  succeed  Elizabeth, 
who  would  neither  marry,  nor  recognise  a 
successor.  Catherine  claimed  to  have  been 
privately  married  to  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  but 
being  unable  to  produce  proof,  she  was  im- 
prisoned for  immorahty,  and  died  of  grief. 

[v.  I.  p.  123]  ifi)  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  next  heir  by  right 
of  birth  only,  but  was  a  Roman  Catholic. 
As  to  her  trial : — 

(i)  Her  first  offence  was  retaining  the  arms 
and  title  of  Queen  of  England. 

1568.  (2)     She  was  retained  a  prisoner,  partly  from 

the  danger  of  letting  her,  as  the  head  of 
the  English  malcontents,  go  to  France. 

(3)  After  the  Northern  Rebellion,  the  plot 
to  marry  her  to  Norfolk,  and  the  bull 
of  Pius  V.  had  occurred,  the  Commons 
demanded  her  death  as  a  safeguard. 

1586,  (4)    Elizabeth  only  consented  after  Babing- 

ton's  plot,  and  the  increasing  exasperation 
of  the  Catholics. 

[v.  I.  p.  159]  (5)     It  has  been  objected  that  she  could  not 

be  tried,  being  an  independent  sovereign, 
but  this  was  overborne  by  her  residence 
in  England,  by  her  murderous  plots, 
and  by  her  entire  lack  of  subjects  and 
territory. 
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(6)  Her  detention  was  illegal  and  may  palliate 
her  conspiracies,  and  in  her  trial  the 
witnesses  were  not  examined  publicly. 
Probably  an  Act,  disinheriting  her,  would 
have  sufficed. 

1569.  (c)  The  Duke  of  Norfolk^  and  Babington  were 
1586.  executed  for  Treason,  the  act  of  Ed.  VI,  as 

to  witnesses,  not  being  carried  out. 

1570.  (d)Felton  was  executed  for  affixing  the  bull   of 

deposition  to  the  door  of  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 

1571.  don.  Mayne  was  hanged  simply  for  being  a 
1577.  Catholic,  as  also  Sherwood^  a  boy  of  14.  Cam- 
1581.                  pian^  a  Jesuit  from  the  new  College  at  Douay, 

was  executed.    His  own  crime  was  not  proved, 
but  his  associates  attempted  Treason.     There 
were  200  Catholics  executed  for  not  denying 
[V.  I.  p.  164]  the  Pope's  power  of  desposition,  and  because 

Parliament  enacted  that  saying  Mass  should 
be  Treason. 

{e)  Sampson  Dean  of  Christchurch  was  deprived, 
1566.  and   37  London  clergy  were  ejected  for  non- 

conformity to  the  Advertisements.    15  people 
were  imprisoned  for  attending  the  first  conven- 
[V.  I.  p.  198.]  tide.     Archbishop  Grindal  v^2js>  sequestered  for 

5  years  for  refusing  to  stop  "Prophesyings,"  and 
reduce  the  number  of  preachers. 

1588.  (y)  Penry  was  executed  for  a  pamphlet  against  the 

Queen  and  was  suspected  of  being  an  author 
[v.  I.  p.  205]  of  the  ^^  Marpr elate  \xdSi\.%"    Udal^zs,  tried  for 

a  libel  against  the  bishops ;  the  judges  endea- 
voured to  entrap  him  into  a  confession ;  he  was 
imprisoned  till  he  died.  Barrow  and  Greenwood 
were  hanged  for  seditious  writings,  and  Thacker 
and  Copping  for  a  denial  of  Supremacy. 

[v.  I.  p.  232]  (^)  SiubbeSy  a  loyal  Puritan,  the  author  of  "  A 
Gaping  Gulf,"  wrote  against  the  Queen's 
marriage  with  Anjou,  and  was  sentenced  to 
have  his  right  hand  chopped  off. 

Personal  Liberty. 
[v.  I.  p.  234]        {a)  The  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  existed  in  effect 
before   Magna  Chaxta,  but  now  even  single 
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Privy  Councillors  committed  men  at  plea- 
sure ;  hence  the  Judges  complained  that : — 

1591.  (i)     Such   imprisonment  of  suitors  in  public 

Courts  takes  place  to  the  ruin  of  justice. 

(2)  Against  many  so  detained,  no  cause 
is  returned  on  inquiry. 

(3)  Many  on  inquiry  are  despatched  to 
secret  prisons,  where  the  Courts  cannot 
do  them  justice. 

(4)  Many  sergeants  of  the  Courts  are  im- 
prisoned for  duly  executing  writs. 

(5)  Many  have  been  sent  for  by  Pursuivants, 
and  forced  to  give  up  the  judgments  of 
the  Courts  in  their  favour. 

(6)  Still  they  confessed  that  any  one,  com- 
mitted ^^  Fer  Speciale  Mandatum  Fegis"  or 
by  order  of  the  Council,  or  for  Treason 
against  the  Queen's  person,  may  be 
detained  without  further  charge. 

{b)  {Vide  Parliamentary  Privileges.) 

Taxation. 

[V,  I.  p.  243]        {a)  Elizabeth    retained  the  illegal  duty  on  cloth, 
and  imposed  one  on  sweet  wines. 

1686.  {h)  The  clergy  were  ordered  to  pay  an  aid,  not 

granted  by  Convocation. 

{c)  Elizabeth  sent  Privy  Seals  to  demand  forced 
[v.  I.  p.  244.]  loans,   which   indeed   she    punctually   repaid. 

She  avoided  difficulties  by  frugality,  and  even 
excused  a  subsidy,  which  had  been  granted 
her  on  the  supposition  that  she  would  settle 
the  succession. 

(d)  Monopolies  were  so  numerous  and  important, 
1601.  that    Parliament  insisted    on   their   abolition. 

Elizabeth  complied  with  this,  after  attempting 
once  to  evade  the  question. 
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Parliamentary  Privileges. 

[v.  I.  p.  247]  {a)  A  Tudor  House  of  Commons  had  ceased  to 
discuss  matters  of  State,  it  only  granted  sub- 
sidies, proposed  or  accepted  statutes,  or  con- 
sidered and  procured  redress  of  grievances. 

1562—6  (3)  The   House  of  Commons  constantly  begged 

Elizabeth  to  name  a  successor  or  marry,  she  at 
last  forbad  discussion  on  it.  When  Paul 
Wentworth  inquired  if  this  was  not  an  in- 
vasion of  privilege,  Elizabeth  was  compelled 
to  retract  her  command. 

[v.  I.  p.  253]        (^)  Strickland  moved  for  a  reform  of  Prayer  Book, 

1571.  after  the  House  had  been  warned  by  the 
Queen.  By  her  command  he  was  detained 
from  the  House,  but  such  great  excitement 
arose,  that  she  released  him. 

1572.  (^)  Elizabeth  again  forbad  themi  to  initiate  bills 

as  to  Mary  Stuart,  or  as  to  religion. 

1575.  {i)  The  House  committed  Peter  Wentworth  to  the 

[v.  I.  p.  255]  Tower.     He  had  complained  of  the  Queen's 

attacks  on  their  freedom  of  debate,  and  had 
taxed  her  with  ingratitude. 

1587.  (/)  Copes  Bill  and  Book  to  reform  the  Church  and 

*  Prayer  Book,   was  stopped    by  the    Queen. 

Cope  and  Wentworth  were  imprisoned  by 
her,  Wentworth  for  inquiring  : — 

(i)    Whether  they   might  not  freely  discuss 
grievances  ? 

(2)  Was  there  any  other  legislative  body  but 
themselves  ? 

(3)  Was  it  lawful  to  tell  what  was  said  in  the 
House  ? 

1589.  (^)  A  second  Church  bill  was  stopped,  and  Sir  E, 

Hobby's  bill  against  civil  abuses  caused  him  a 
sharp  reprimand. 

1593.  (Ji)  Elizabeth  imprisoned  Peter  Wentworth  for  pro- 

posing a  new  bill  on  the  Succession,  and 
Morice  for  one  on  Church  abuses. 
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1601.  {%)  The  Commons  were  now  regularly  warned  not 

to  abuse  their  freedom  of  speech,  but  forced 
Elizabeth  to  give  up  Monopolies. 

(y)A  debate  took  place  whether  members  must 
be  resident  burgesses,  which  dropped  through. 
1571.  The   town  of  Westbury  was  fined  for  being 

bribed  to  elect  Thomas  Long.  Elizabeth  had 
created  62  new  boroughs  to  obtain  court 
majorities. 

[v.  I.  p.  270]        (Jz)  Smallefs  case.     A  member's   servant  was  re- 
1575.  leased  by  the  sergeant  of  the  House  (Privilege 

of  servants  taken  away  under  George  III.), 
but,  when  it  was  discovered  that  Smalley  had 
obtained  the  arrest  to  get  rid  of  a  debt,  the 
House  imprisoned  him. 

1584.  (/)  Ifa// wsis  expelled,  imprisoned,  and  fined  ;£^5oo 

by  the  Commons  for  a  book  against  the 
House;  Parry  wa.s  expelled  in  1585;  and 
Bland,  who  was  not  a  member,  was  fined  for 
libelling  the  House. 

1586.  (w)  County  of  Norfolk  election  was  disputed,  and 

[v.  I.  p.  275]  the   House  maintained   successfully  its  right 

of  determining  it. 

1393.  {ti)  Among  other  disputes  with   the   Lords,  the 

Commons  insisted  on  originating  Money  bills. 


Legislation.  JAMES  I. 

1603.  {a)  James  had  the  consent  of  the  people  to  his 

succession,  yet  had  no  legal  title  to  the  throne 
because : — 

[v.  I.  p.  289]  (i)    A  King  and   Parliament  may  limit  the 

succession  by  statute. 

(2)  The    28    Henry    VIII.   had   thus    em- 
powered Henry  to  will  away  the  crown. 

(3)  Henry  entailed  it  on  the  Brandons  before 
the  Stuarts. 

(4)  Members  of  that  family  were  alive,  viz. 
Lord  Beauchamp  whose  illegitimacy  had 
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been  never  proved,  and  the  Countess  of 
Derby. 
[v.  I.  p.  299]        (^)  "  This  defect  put  James  on  magnifying  "  here- 
ditary right.     In  his  book  the  "  Law  of  Free 
Monarchies"  he  claims  the  Suspending  power. 
"  Cowells'  Interpreter "  a  law  dictionary,  which 
laid  down  that  the  King  is   above   all  laws 
and  can  suspend  them,  so  enraged  the  Parlia- 
[v.  I.  p.  324]  ment  that  James  had  to  suppress  it. 

{c)  The  First  Parliament  passed  the  Statute  of 

1603.  Recognition,   declaring    the   crown   came    to 
•  [v.  I.  p.  294]              James  by  inherent    birthright ;    repealed  the 

laws  hostile  to  the  Scots,  but  opposed  James's 
scheme  of  Union  {vid.  Trials.) 

1604.  (i)  The  Commons  presented  "^  Form  of  Apology 
[v.  I.  p.  306]  and  Satisfaction  to  be  delivered  to  his  Majesty ^^ 

that  :— 

(i)    Their  privileges  are  of  right  not  of  grace 

(ii)    Parliament  is  a  court  of  Record,  and  the 
highest  of  all. 

(iii)  They  alone  have  the  right  to  determine 
contested  elections. 

(iv)   The    King    has  not  absolute  power  in 
religious  matters. 
1610.  (2)  Remonstrances  by  the  Commons  were  made  as 

to  the  Book  of  Rates,  the  High  Commission 
Court,  Abuses  of  Proclamations,  delays  of 
Habeas  Corpus,  Monopolies,  and  the  Court  of 
the  Marches.  Lord  Coke  and  the  judges 
declared  as  to  Proclamations  : — 

[v.  I.  p.  328]  (i)     The  King  cannot  create  a  new  offence  by 

them, 
(ii)     An  act,  not  previously  punishable  by  the 
Star-Chamber,  is  not  made  so  by  a  pro- 
clamation. 
(iii)     Proclamations  only  warn  men  to  obey 
the  laws,  disobedience  to  them  may  aggra- 
vate the  original  offence. 
(3\  The  Millenary  Petition   (825    signatures)   for 
[v.  I.  p.  296]  Church  reform,  was  followed  by  the  Hampton 

Court  Conference,  where  little  was  granted 
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to  the  Puritans.  James  hated  them  as  Re- 
publicans and  enforced  conformity.  The  Clergy- 
magnified  the  Divine  origin  of  government 
to  obtain  favour  for  their  courts.  The  Ro- 
man Catholics  suffered  fresh  penalties,  especial- 
ly for  teaching  their  creed  to  their  children ; 
and  after  the  Gunpowder  Plot  were  liable  to 
Praemunire  if  they  would  not  abjure  the  dep- 
deposing  power  of  the  Pope. 

1614.  (^)  Tlie  Second  Parliament  was   packed   for   the 

Court  by  the  "  Undertakers,"  but  did  not  pass 
a  single  bill. 

1621.  {c)  In  the  Third  Parliament  James  ordered  the 

Commons  not  to  discuss  mysteries  of  State, 
as  their  privilegss  were  of  grace  only.  This 
caused  the  Great  Protestation^  Dec.  i8th, 
that  :— 

(i)  Their  liberties  are  the  birth-right  of  the 
subjects. 

[v.  I.  p.  367]  (2)     Grievances,    affairs    of   State,    and    law 

making,  are  to  be  debated  in  Parliament 

(3)  Members  have  a  right  to  protection  from 
arrest,  and  freedom  of  debate. 

James  tore  this  out  of  their  journals  with  his 
own  hand. 

1624.  (^)  The  Fourth  Parliament^  being  pleased  at  the 

[v.  I.  p.  373]  failure   of  the  proposed  Spanish  match,  voted 

large  subsidies.  They  obtained  the  aboHtion 
of  Monopolies. 

{e)  The  Results  of  the  reign  had  been  : — 

.         [V.  I.  p.  373]  (i)     Impeachments  were  revived. 

(2)  The  Commons  claimed  to  debate  State 
affairs. 

(3)  Remonstrances  had  been  made  against 
Proclamations  and  illegal  customs  and 
duties. 

(4)  The  Commons  had  secured  the  decision 
of  contested  elections. 


\ 
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(5)     Monopolies  were  abolished. 

Taxation. 

1604-5.  {a)  Several   negotiations   to  get  rid   of    Military 

Tenures  and  Purveyance  fell  through.     Thus 
1610.  the  "  Great  Contract,"  arranged  by  Lord  Salis- 

bury,  was  to  obtain  a  revenue  of  ^£"2  00, 000 
per  annum  in  place  of  them. 

1606.  {b)  James  imposed  a  duty  of  ^s.  a  cwt.  on  currants, 

25  Ed.  I.  contrary   to   Confirmatio  Cartarum,  that   "  no 

[such]     aids,    tasks,    or    prises, ...  saving    the 
ancient  aids    and   prises"   shall   be   imposed 
without  consent  of  Parliament.     In  Bat^s  case 
[v.  I.  p.  319]  to  test  the  legality  of  this  tax,  judgment  was 

given  for  the  crown,  on  the  ground  that : — 

(i)  Kingly  power  is  two  fold, — ordinary,  and 
absolute  for  the  common  good. 

(2)  Customs  are  the  effects  of  foreign  affairs, 
which  are  the  special  province  of  the 
king. 

(3)  The  Ports,  where  they  are  imposed,  are 
the  gates  of  the  kingdom,  which  the  king 
may  open  on  what  terms  he  pleases. 

(4)  The  Statute  43  Edward  III.  does  not 
bind  those  who  succeed  him  by  Divine 
right. 

1608.  {c)  A   Book  of  Rates  of  similar  taxes  was  then 

enforced,  against  which  the  Commons  petition- 
ed in  vain. 

1610.  (^)  To  raise  a  Revenue  after  the  failure  of  the 

"Great   Contract,"    James    had    recourse    to 

forced  loans,  [Star-chamber  fines,  collection  of 

[v.  I.  p.  338]  some  debts  owing  France  and  the  Dutch,]* 

sales  of  Peerages,  baronetcies,  and  monopolies. 

(e)  Benevolences  were  again  demanded  after  the 
1615.  *'  Undertakers'  Parliament,"  and  St  John  fined 

for  refusing. 


Taswell  Langmead,  p.  480. 
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21  Jac.  I.         (f)  Monopolies  were  abolished  by  Statute  in  the 
last  Parliament. 

Trials. 

[7  Jac.  I.]         (dt)  CalvirCs  case  or  Postnati.     Those  Scots  who 

were    born    after    the    accession     of    James 

were  decided  to  be  English  citizens  by  birth. 

[y.  I.  p.  310.]  This  rules  the  status  of  all  our  Colonists  to 

day. 

1603.  {p^  Among    illegal  measures  a    thief  was  hung 

without  trial  on  James'  journey  to  London;  10 
men  imprisoned  for  presenting  the  Millenary 

1614.  Petition ;  and  S.  John  was  fined  ;^5ooo  and 
[v.  I.  p.  342.]  imprisoned  for  protesting  against  the  Benevol- 
ence. 

{c)  PeachanCs  case.     It  was  decided  that  an  un- 

1615.  published  sermon  was  evidence  of  Treason ; 
Peacham  was  questioned  on  the  rack ;  Coke 
denied  the  right  of  the  King  to  take  the 
private  opinion  of  the  judges,  or  that  to  say 
the  King  is  unworthy  to  govern  is  treason. 

[V.  I.  p.  346.]  (d)  The  Court  of  Chancery,  in  protecting  cestui 
qui  uses,  and  other  trusts,  encroached  on  the 
common  law,  and  redressed  wrongs  in  a  most 
arbitrary  way. 

[V.  I.  p.  324.]  (<f)  The  Courts  Spiritual  likewise  claimed  causes 
from  other  courts  on  endless  pretexts  which 
they  decided  by  canon  law.  They  also  greatly 
harassed  the  Puritans. 

(/)  Case  of  "  Commendams"  (a  grant  of  a  living  to 
be    held   with    the   Bishopric   of   Litchfield) 
brought    in    a    question   of  the   prerogative. 
[v.  I.  p.  347.]  Here  Coke,  refusing  to  delay  proceedings  if 

commanded  by  the  King,  was  dismissed  from 
the  Chief  Justiceship. 

{g)  Fuller  (a  barrister)  was  put  in  the  Tower  for 
denying  the  power  of  the  Star  Chamber  to 
imprison. 

{h)  Arabella  Stuart  was  put  in  the  Tower  till  her 

D 
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[v.  I.  p.  350.]  death  for  marrying  the  grandson  of  the  Earl  of 

Hertford  and  Catherine  Grey.  Lady  Shrews- 
bury was  fined  for  refusing  to  criminate 
herself  in  this  case. 

1618.  (/)  Raleigh    was    executed    on    a    conviction   of 

treason  15  years  old,  and  obtained  by  one 
witness,  who  was  not  confronted  with  him. 

(y)  Impeachments  were  revived ;  the  last  had  been 
1449.  that  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  now  there  were 

1621.  those  of:— 

(1)  Mompesson  (for  fraud  in  Monopolies.) 

(2)  Bacon,    Field,  Bennet,  and  Middlesex 
(for  corruption.) 

(^)  Floyd's  case.  )     {vid.  Parliamentary 

(/)  Coke  and  Pym's  case,  j  Privileges.) 

{m)  The  University  of  Oxford  passed  a  censure  on 

1622.  Knight,  and  compelled  all  graduates  to  deny 
the  lawfulness  of  rebellion  in  any  case. 

Ministerial  Eesponsibility. 

{a)  Bacon,    Bennet,    Cranfield,    and     Middlesex 
1621-4.  the    Lord    Treasurer    were    impeached    and 

punished  for  malversation. 

Parliameiitaay  Privileges. 

{a)  Goodwills  Case.     He  was  refused  when  elect- 
1603.  ed  for  Buckingham,   as  James   had   ordered 

[v.  I.  p.  302.]  that  no    outlaws    or    bankrupts    should    be 

chosen.  The  House  voted  him  duly  elected, 
but  compromised  it  by  assenting  to  a  3rd 
election.  This  right  was  settled  7  William 
HI. 

{p)  Shirley's  case.  He  was  imprisoned  and  the 
warder  refused  to  allow  the  sergeant  of  the 
House  to  free  him.     Hence  a  statute  that : — 

1  Jac.  I.  (i)    A  warder  is  not  liable  for  a    prisoner 

delivered  to  the  sergeant. 


1607. 
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(2)  A  new  writ  to  arrest  a  member  may  be 
obtained  at  the  end  of  the  Session. 

(3)  The   House  has  the    right  to  free    its 
members  from  arrest. 

[V.I.  p.  311.]       (^  The    House   expelled  Figoit,   a    member,    for 
speeches  against  the  Scots. 

{d)  The  Lords  denied  the  right  of  the  Commons 
to  debate  questions  of  peace  or  war. 

(<?)  [Wentworth,  Neville]  and  others  were  im- 
prisoned by  command  of  the  King,  for  words 
spoken  in  Parliament. 

1614.  (y)  The  Commons  confessed  they  had  no  power 

[v.  I.  p.  360.]  to  try  other  cases  than  those  of  privilege,  and 

[V.  III.  p.  278.]  yielded  up  Floyd  to  the  Lords.     Floyd  had 

rejoiced  that  the  Prince  Palatine  was  defeated. 

He  was  sentenced  to  be  pilloried,  branded, 

whipped,  and  fined  ;^5ooo. 

1621.  (^)  The  House  expelled  Shepherd  for  a  sneer  at  the 

Puritans — "Saturday  (dies  Sabbati)  commonly 
called  Sunday." 

(h)  The  King  imprisoned  Coke,  Philipps,  Pym  and 
others  for  words  spoken  in  the  House. 

1621.  (/^)  Sandy  si*  case.     The   King  denied  he  was  im- 

prisoned for  things  done  in  the  House,  but 
asserted  that  their  privileges  were  only  on 
sufferance,  and  ordered  them  not  to  debate 
matters  of  state.     Hence  the  Protestation. 

1624.  (/)  Appropriation  of  Supplies  began,    when    the 

subsidies,  for  the  war  in  the  Palatinate,  were 
ordered  to  be  paid   to  Commissioners,    who 
[V.  II.  p.  356.]  should  be  accountable  for  them.      Previous 

instances  were  under  [Ed.  III.]  Ric.  II,  and 
Hen.  IV. 


Taxation.  OHAELES  I. 

1625.  (a)  The  Commons  granted  Tonnage  and  Foundage 

[v.  I.  p.  392.]  for  one  year   only,   the  Lords  rejected  this ; 
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Charles  took  them  by  his  own  authority,  and 
demanded  forced  loans  of  specified  sums. 

1626.  (p)  A  promised  grant  was  lost  by  the  hasty  disso- 

lution; composition  for  Recusancy,  Benevo- 
lences, Tonnage  and  Poundage,  a  general 
loan,  and  ships  from  the  seaports  were  exacted 
by  the  King. 

1628.  {c)  Though   Parliament  granted   ;£'2 50,000  after 

the   Petition   of  Right,   illegal  customs  were 
continued    on   the   authority  of  Bates'   case. 
1629-40.  During  the  "11  years  Tyranny,"  the  sale  of 

Monopolies,  distraint  of  Knighthood  on  land- 
[v.  II.  p.  9.]  holders  of  ;^4o  per  annum,  inquisition  of  titles, 

fines  for  encroachments  on  the  Royal  Forests, 
penalties  of  the  Star  Chamber  and  High 
Commission.  Court,  and  composition  with 
recusants  afforded  a  revenue. 

[v.  II.  p.  12.]       {d)J.  Hampden^  ship-money.     Noy  had  examined 
many  old  Commissions  of  Array,  and  writs  in 
1634.  imitation  were  issued  to  ports  to  provide  ships 

against  the  Algerines  and  Dutch.     Finch  ex- 
tended this  to  inland  towns,  getting  ;£"2oo,ooo 
1637.  a  year.     Hampden  refused   to  pay,  and  his 

counsel  argued : — 

(i)  The  law  had  provided  for  defence  by 
the  military  tenures,  the  Cinque  Ports,  and 
hereditary  duties. 

(2)  If  the  King  might  take  what  he  chose, 
subsidies  would  not  be  asked  for. 

(3)  The  precedents  did  not  apply  to  inland 
towns  ;  had  they  done  so,  still  they  were 
breaches  of  the  law. 

(4)  No  danger  existed,  sufficient  to  warrant 
an  extraordinary  stretch  of  power. 

(5)  The  Petition  of  Right  clearly  forbad  this 
Tax. 

Arguments  of  the  Prosecution  were : — 

(i)  The  Records  of  Numerous  Commissions 
of  Array. 
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(2)  The  fulness  of  Royal  Prerogative,  which 
is  unaffected  by  Statutes,  and  certainly  in 
measures  of  national  defence. 

The  Result  was  7  judges  decided  in  favour  of 
the  King  and  only  5  for  Hampden.  The 
former  laid  down  that  " Rex  is  lex"  and 
that  no  acts  of  Parliament  can  bar  the 
King  of  his  regality.  Such  doctrines  re- 
doubled the  discontent. 

1640.  {e)  The  Short  Parliament  refused  to  buy  the  right 

of  ship  money  for  ;£"85o,ooo  payable  in  3 
years.  Afterwards  Charles  exacted  loans, 
Ship  Money,  "  Coat  and  Conduct  Money " 
to  support  his  recruits,  and  received  subsidies 
from  Convocation. 

1640.  (y)  The  Long  Parliament  (vid.  also  Legislation) : — 

(1)  Granted  Tonnage  and  Poundage  for  3 
months,  rendered  anyone  hereafter  ille- 
gally collecting  it  liable  to  Praemunire, 
and  forbad  any  tax  whatever  without  con- 
sent of  Parliament. 

(2)  Declared  Ship  Money  illegal  and  abolish- 
ed it. 

(3)  Abolished  the  Star  Chamber  and  High 
Commission  Court  and  their  penalties. 

(4)  Restrained  Purveyance. 

(5)  Abolished  Distraint  of  Knighthood. 

(6)  Ordered  the  limits  of  Royal  Forests  to  be 
as  in  20  Jac.  I. 

1643.  (^)  The  first  excise  on  liquors  was  imposed  by 

[v.  II.  p.  178.]  the  Parliament  during  the  war. 

Legislation. 

1628.  {a)  The  Petition  of  Right^  reciting  Magna  Charta, 

the  Acts  25  and  28  of  Ed.  Ill,  and  the 
"  De  lallagio  non  concedendo"  forbids  ; — 

[v.  I.  p.  389.]  (i)  Any  gift,  loan,  benevolence,  tax,  or  such 

like,  without  consent  of  Parliament. 
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(2)  Any  detention  "^<?r  Speciale  Mandatum" 

(3)  Any  billeting  of  soldiers. 

(4)  Any  infliction  of  Martial  law. 

These  at  first  received  an  evasive  answer  from 
Charles,  but  he  finally  pronounced  the  formula  of 
assent,  " Soit  droit  fait  come  est  desire'^  He  had 
secretly  inquired  from  the  judges  how  far  he  would 
be  bound  to  observe  it,  and  circulated  many  copies 
with  his  first  reply. 

[v.  II.  p.  24.]  (^)  Proclamations  intermeddled  in  all  matters  of 
trade,  fixing  the  price  of  provisions,  restraining 
building  around  London,  and  ordering  the 
forcible  sale  and  destruction  of  certain  freehold 
houses  there. 

1640.  {c)  Charles  dissolved  the  short  Parliament^  when  it 

hesitated  to  grant  subsidies,  and  seemed  in- 
clined to  attack  his  ecclesiastical  innovations. 
Convocatio?ij  which  was  illegally  continued  by 
a  writ  "  during  pleasure,"  enacted  a  new  Test- 
[V.  II.  p.  114.]  oath    for    all    clergy, — ^^  The  EtccBtera"   that 

they  would  attempt  no  change  "in  the 
government  of  the  Church  by  bishops,  &c.," 
besides  granting  six  subsidies. 

Aug.  1640.  (d)  Council  of  Peers  at  York.  This  had  no  power 
to  grant  money,  was  a  Constitutional  body 
(as  the  Peers  are  hereditary  advisers),  but 
obsolete. 

[v.  II.  p.  94.]        {e)  The   Long  Parliament    assembled ;    its   chief 
Nov.  3.  measures  were  : — 

(i)    *The  Triennial  Act  provided  that  if  Parlia- 
ment had    not   been   summoned   within 
Feb.  15.  3    years    from    the    last    dissolution,    it 

should  of  itself  meet  in  November  of  the 
4th  year.  The  Lord  Chancellor  should 
be  sworn  to  issue  writs,  if  he  did  not, 
12  Peers,  or  next  the  Sheriffs  and  Mayors 


*This  is  improperly  called  a  Triennial  Act,  it  does  not  fix  the  duration 
but  only  provides  against  long  intermissions. 
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should  issue  them,  or  lastly  the  electors 
should  meet  even  without  a  writ.  No 
Parliament  should  be  adjourned  within 
50  days  of  first  meeting. 

May.  (2)    Tonnage  and  Poundage^  and  Ship  Money 

{vid.  Taxation.) 

(3)  Star  Chamber,  Courts  of  the  North,  Welsh 
Marches,  and  High  Commission  {vid. 
Trials. 

(4)  Purveyance,  Distraint  of  Knight-hood,  and 
bounds  of  Royal  Forests  {vid.  Taxation.) 

(5)  Impressment.  It  was  enacted  that  no 
man  be  compelled  to  go  out  of  his 
county  to  serve  as  a  soldier,  except  upon 
a  sudden  invasion. 

Nov.  &  March.  (6)    The  Ministers  Strafford,  Laud  d^c  were 

impeached  {vid.  Trials). 

Hallam  remarks  that  these  6  Measures  were  no 
innovation  on  the  Plantagenet  Constitution,  but 
this  proved  insufficient.  The  written  Constitution 
became  almost  the  same  as  that  of  to  day,  but  the 
unwritten  code,  by  which  it  is  balanced,  was  wanting ; 
while  the  great  faults  of  the  Parliament  were  distrust 
and  resentment. 

May  1641.  (7)    Its  own  dissolution,   except  by  its   own 

consent,  was  forbidden  by  a  special  Act. 

June.  (8)    The  Bishops  were    displaced    from    the 

[v.  II.  p.  116.]  House  of  Peers.     The  first  split  arose  in 

the  Constitutional  party  between  the 
"  Root  and  Branch  "  men, — for  the  entire 
abolition  of  episcopacy, — and  the  moder- 
ates. Usher's  scheme  provided  for 
bishops  ruling  by  the  aid  of  suffragans 
and  councils  of  elders. 

November.  (9)    The  Grand  Remonstrance  caused  the  final 

1641.  schism   after  the  army  Plots,  the  "Inci- 

dent," in  Scotland,  and  the  Irish  Re- 
bellion. It  recited  the  list  of  Grievances, 
and  suggested  securities  : — 
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[(i)  Against  Roman  Catholics,  and  evil 
councillors. 

(2)    For  obtaining  just  judges,  and  for  the 
Presentment  of  Grievances  by  Grand 

Juries.] 

Feb.  (10)  ^  ^^^h  ^^  "^^^^  ^^^  command  of  the  Militia 

1642.  in  their   own  commissioners,  was  vetoed 

by  Charles.     After  this,  and  the  affair  of 
the  5  Members,  the  war  began. 

June.  (11)  The  19  Propositions  to  the  King  were  re- 

jected ;  the  chief  were  : — 

(i)     Ministers    of   the   crown  should  be 
approved  of  by  Parliament. 

(ii)   The  Church  government  and  Liturgy 
should  be  reformed. 

[v.  II.  p.  137.]  (iii)  The  education  of  the  King's  children 

should  be  directed  by  Parliament. 

(iv)  Popish  Peers  should  be  unseated. 

(v)    The   Militia  and   Forts    should    be 
held  by  nominees  of  Parliament. 

(vi)  Judges  should  hold  office  during  good 
behaviour. 

Trials. 

1626.  {a)  Buckingham  {vid.  Ministerial  Responsibility.) 

{b)   DarneWs  case.     {vid.  Personal  liberty.) 

1628.  {c)  Mainwaring  was   impeached  for  sermons   in 

favour  of  absolute  power,  fined  ;^iooo,  im- 
prisoned and  suspended,  but  Charles  soon 
made  him  Bishop  of  St  David's. 

{v.  II.  p.  7.]  {d)  Chambers^  who  first  opposed  Ship  money,  was 
fined  ;^2ooo  in  the  Star  Chamber  for  com- 
paring the  English  government  to  Turkish. 

{e)  Felton's  case.  (The  murderer  of  Buckingham) 
Torture  was  declared  illegal.  This  is  an  in- 
stance of  the  boldness  of  the  Judges  who  held 
office  only  at  the  pleasure  of  the  King. 
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(/)  Pin^s  case.  It  was  decided  that  words  alone 
do  not  amount  to  the  treason  mentioned  in  25 
Edward  III. 

[v.  II.  p.  36]  i^g)  Williams  Bishop  of  Lincoln  was  fined  by  the 
Star  chamber  ;^8ooo  and  imprisoned  for  con- 
cealing a  libel  against  Laud. 

(Ji)  Osbaldision,  writer  of  the  above  (calling  him 
"the  Urchin  &c.")  was  fined  ;£io,ooo,  im- 
prisoned and  pilloried  in  front  of  his  school. 

1630.  (/)  A.  Leighton  was  fined  ^10,000,  branded  and 

had  his  ears  cropped,  for  writing  "  Sion's  Plea 
against  Prelacy." 

(/*)  LilburnCj  an  apprentice,  was  imprisoned  3 
years  and  severely  whipped  for  spreading  libels 
against  the  bishops. 

1637.  (k)  Pry?me^    Burton^    and   Bastwick   were    fined 

£,^000  each,  cropped,  branded,  and  impriso- 
ned for  life  for  libels  on  the  bishops.     Prynne 

1633.  had  previously  been  cropped  and  fined  ^£5000 

for  "  Histrio  Mastrix."  They  were  imprisoned 
in  the  Channel  Islands  contrary  to  Magna 
Charta. 

1633.  (/)  Hampden's  Case.     {vid.  Taxation.) 

1641.  (m)  Laud's  case.     {vid.  Ministerial  Responsibility.) 

{n)  Wentworth  Earl  of  Stafford  {vid.  Ministerial 
Responsibility.) 

[v.  II.  p.  97.]  {p)  The  Star  Chamber  was  abolished  by  the  Long 
Parliament  (For  Procedure  vid.  Henry  VIII.) 
Note  the  cruel  fines  in  cases  (^)...(/^).  With 
this  fell  the  arbitrary  jurisdiction  of  the  Privy 
Councily  which  still  retains  the  power  to 
examine  and  commit,  but  not  to  prevent  a 
Habeas  Corpus^  to  show  the  cause  of  deten- 
tion, being  issued  by  the  Judges. 

(/)  The  Courts  of  the  Welsh  Marches  (established 
4  Henry  VI I L),  and  of  the  North  (established 
1527,  and  commissioned  in  1632  to  decide  all 
offences  and  matters  north  of  the  Humber  by 

E 
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rules  of  equity)  were  abolished,  together  with 
the  criminal  Courts  Palatine  of  Lancaster  and 
Chester. 

(^)  The  High    Commissioii  Court  was  terminated, 
1641.  its  fines  and  imprisonments  for  Ecclesiastical 

offences  were  declared  illegal,  and  the  other 
Spiritual  Courts  forbidden  to  impose  similar 
penalties.  Laud's  attacks  on  the  Puritans  by 
means  of  it  had  been  most  harassing. 

if)  Arrest  of  5  Members,  case  of  Earl  of  Bristol, 
Eliot,  &c.  {vid.  Parliamentary  Privileges.) 

1643.  {s)  Queen  Henrietta  was  impeached  by  the  Com- 

mons, but  it  dropped  through.  She  had  a 
large  share  in  causing  the  folly  of  Charles  and 
the  troubles  of  the  Kingdom. 

Jan.  31  {t)  King  Charles^  trial  and  execution  vfa.^  especially 

[v.  II.  p.  225]  unwarrantable,  as  : — 

(i)  Parliament  had  commenced  the  use  of 
force. 

(2)  Charles  was  now  a  prisoner  of  war. 

(3)  The  trial  was  the  act  of  so  small  a 
minority  only.  He  was  virtuous,  con- 
scientious, harsh,  insincere,  tenacious  of 
ends,  irresolute  as  to  means,  and  an 
acute  disputant.  ["  The  execution  was 
worse  than  a  crime,  it  was  a  mistake." 
Nap.  Buonaparte.] 

Ministerial  Kesponsibility. 

1626.  {a)  Buckinghajn  was  impeached  by  the  Earl  of 

Bristol  and  by  the  Commons,  Charles  saved 
him  by  a  dissolution.  He  was  charged  with 
neglect  in  war,  with  lending  ships  against  the 
Huguenots,  and  with  engrossing  all  high  offices 
of  state. 

1640.  {p^  Strafford^ s  Impeachment.     Having  commenced 

as  a  Patriot,  he  was  bribed  by  the  Presidency 

[v.  II.  p.  103]  of  the  North,  made  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland 

in  1633,  and  was  the  chief  instrument  of  the 
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1 1  years  tyranny,  seeking  "  Thorough  "  absolu- 
tism. 

(i)  In  the  15th  Article,  levying  money  and 
quartering  troops  on  the  Irish  was  said  to 
be  "  levying  war  on  the  King." 

(2)  The  I^ords  refused  a  general  accusation 
of  "Traitorously." 

(3)  A  Bill  of  Attainder  was  brought  against 
May  1641.                      him,  and  he  suffered  beheading. 

1641.  (c)  Laud,  who  had  been  the  colleague  of  Strafford, 

was  a  man  of  moderate  abilities,  ambitious, 

and  choleric,  but  seeking  solely  the  aggrandize- 

[V.  II.  p.  167]  nient    of    the    Church   and   King.     He    was 

charged  with  Treason  for  : — 

(i)  Endeavouring  to  subvert  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  realm. 

(2)  Attempting  to  introduce  Popery. 

(3)  Trying  to  destroy  Parliaments. 

Finding  no  chance  of  proving  their  case  they 
changed  the  impeachment  to  a  Bill  of  Attain- 
1644.  der.     He   was    beheaded,    after    3    years   in 

prison,  aged  79. 

Parliamentary  Privileges. 

1626.  {a)  Popular  Orators  were  excluded  from  the  House 

by  being  made  sheriffs. 

[v.  I.  p.  378]  (^)  L)igges  and  Elliot  were  committed  for  things 
said  in  the  House  on  the  impeachment  of 
Buckingham.  The  Commons  stopped  all  busi- 
ness, but  36  Peers  declared  Digges  had  not 
spoken  as  accused,  and  the  King  released 
them. 

1626.  (c)   The  Earl  of  Arundel  was  imprisoned  during 

Session  for  a  minor  offence.  The  Peers  pro- 
tested for  three  months  against  this  breach  of 
privilege,  till  he  was  released. 

[v.  I.  p.  379]  {d)  The  Earl  of  Bristol  was  refused  his  writ  of 
summons,  contrary  to  Magna  Charta,  lest  he 
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should  attack  Buckingham.  The  Peers  insist- 
ing on  it,  Charles  sent  the  WTit,  with  a  letter 
forbidding  him  to  attend.  He  laid  the  letter 
before  the  House,  but  Charles  threw  him  into 
the  Tower  on  certain  charges.  The  question 
arose  whether  the  evidence  of  the  King  himself 
is  admissable. 

1628.  (^)  The    King  ordered  the  Speaker  to  allow  no 

resolution  as  to  Tonnage  and  Poundage.  The 
latter  was  held  down  in  his  chair  while  3  reso- 
lutions were  agreed  to,  that  the  House  would 
hold  as  enemies  of  the  state  : — 

(i)    All  introducers  of  Popery. 

(2)  All  advisers  and  exactors  of  illegal  Ton- 
nage and  Poundage. 

(3)  Even  Merchants  paying  it. 

[V.  11.  p.  4]  (/)  Eliot,  Selden,  Hollis,  Valentine,  and  Strode 
were  imprisoned  for  {e),  or  "  things  done  in  the 
House."  On  their  detention  {vid.  Personal 
liberty.) 

The  defence  for  Eliot  was  : — 

(i)    Liberties  of  Parliament  cannot  be  judged 
of  by  lower  Courts. 

(2)    Complaints  of  grievances  are  the  duty  of 
members. 
1612.  (3)    Strode's  case  and  the  Act  4  Henry  VIII. 

{q.  vid.) 

(4)  The  House  alone  can  punish  for  words 
said  in  it. 

The  Prosecution  advanced  that : — 

(i)    Such   offences    may    be    punished    after 
Session  by  the  King. 

(2)    Strode's  was  a  private  and  special  Act. 

The  Court  of  King's  Bench  :— 

(i)    Claimed    jurisdiction    over    all    offences 
whatever  against  the  King. 

(2)    Decided  that  such  a  breach  of  the  peace 
was  not  privileged. 
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(3)  Fined  and  imprisoned  them,  where  Eliot 
remained  till  death. 

1640.  {g)  The  Lords  voted  that  "  supply  should  precede 

discussion  of  Grievances,  but  the  Commons 
complaining  of  this,  the  Lords  acknowledged 
their  exclusive  right  to  originate  Money  bills 
\vid.  Charies  II.) 

1641.  {K)  The  Triennial  Bill  {vid.  Legislation.) 

(/)  It  was  enacted  that  the  present  Parliament 
should  not  be  dissolved  without  its  own 
consent. 

(y)  The   arrest  of  5    members.    A  charge  drawn 
[v.  II.  p.  125]  up  by  the  Attorney  General,  was  laid  before 

the  Lords,  accusing  Lord  Kimbolton  and  the  5 
1641.  Commoners   of  Treason.     The   King  sent  a 

message  to  the  Speaker,  demanding,  without 
a  warrant  of  one  his  courts,  that  they  should 
be  given  to  him.  He  then  went  in  person 
with  a  guard  to  take  them  from  the  House, 
but  failed. 

Personal  liberty. 

1627.  {a)  5  Knights  or  DarnePs  case.     They  were  com- 

mitted for  refusing  a  loan  and  when  they 
sued  for  their  Habeas  Corpus  the  return  was 
"  Per  Speciale  Mandatum  Regis."  Chief  Justice 
Hyde  relying  on  the  report  of  Elizabeth's 
judges  decided  this  was  a  sufficient  ground 
of  detention.  The  arguments  for  Darnel 
were : — 
[v.  I.  p.  384]  (i)    Magna  Charta  §  39.     "Nullus  liber  homo 

capiatur,  vel  imprisonetur,...nisi  per  legale 
judicium  parium  suorum,  vel  per  legem 
terrae." 

(2)  25  Edward  III,  which  forbids  irregular 
arrests. 

(3)  The  king  could  not  arrest  on  suspicion 
of  Treason,  nor  make  a  judicial  order 
except  through  the  seal  of  a  court. 

(4)  Even  if  committed,  a  man  might  not  be 
detained  indefinitely. 
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1628.  {h)  ^' Per    Speciale   Mandatum    Regis"   was    for- 

bidden by  Petition  of  Right. 

{c)  Afterwards    Eliot,    Selden,   and    others   were 
[v.  II.  p.  2]  detained  "  Fer   Speciale  Ma?idatu?n  Regis :   in 

spite  of  the  judges'  declaration  against  it. 

{d)  This  was  again  forbidden  by  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment. 


SUPPLEMENT  AS  TO  THE  ¥AE. 

{a)  The  History  of  the  Army. 

[v.ai.  p.  129]  (i)    Foreign  War  was  provided  for  by  Knight 

service  for  40  days  in  the  year,  which  was 
last  used  in  1640;  and  by  hiring  men 
through  contractors  (as  in  the  wars  of 
Edward  IIL),  since  general  levies  were 
illegal.  The  Tudors  however,  impressed 
men.  Henry  VII  had  the  first  guard  of 
regulars.     A  few  garrisons  also  existed. 

(2)    Militia  had  been  composed  of  all  Saxon 
landowners    led    by    the    Earls.     Every 
freeman  was  compelled  by  Henry  II.  to 
1181.  have  suitable  arms  ;  this  was  confirmed  by 

Henry  HI,  and  by  13  Edward  L,  and  the 
force  was  summoned  by  Commissions  of 
Array  and  led  by  the  Sheriff's.  Lord 
Lieutenants  were  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand by  Henry  VIIL,  and  the  duty  of 
providing  arms  abolished  by  i  Jac.  1. 

{b)  Who  was  responsible  for  the  war?  It  is  doubt- 
ful ;  the  King  was  not  to  be  trusted  after  the 
afiairs  of  the  Queen's  Expedition,  the  5  mem- 
1641.  bers,  and  the  Scotch  plot,  and  when  we  remem- 

ber his  army  largely  composed  of  Catholics,  and 
soldiers    of    fortune.      The    Parliament    had 
shown  itself  no  better  by  disarming  Recusants ; 
[v.  II.  p.  148]  intimidating  members,  the  12   Bishops,  Rich- 

mond, and  the  Petitioners ;  and  by  its  attacks 
on  the  the  property  of  the  clergy.  Still  the 
King  had  recently  appointed  what  ministers 
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Parliament  liked,  and  his  large  following  of 
Constitutionalists  attested  that  justice  was  on 
his  side.  It  may  however  be  said  that  he 
was  unlikely  to  govern  through  ministers,  and 
that  he  resorted  to  arms  somewhat  rashly. 

Aug.  1642.  (c)  The  Royal  Standard  was  raised  at  Nottingham, 
and  the  King  at  first  had  the  better  e.  g.  at 
Edgehill. 

March  1643.  (^  Charles  made  no  concessions  at  the  Treaty  of 
Oxford.  After  Waller's  royalist  plot,  all  the 
members  of  Parliament  forswore  the  King's 
side,  but  Holland^  Bedford,  and  Clare  deserted 
to  him  shortly  after,  and  then  returned  being 
Sept.  ill  received.     Parliament  ruled  east  of  a  line 

from  Hull  to  Southampton,  and,  after  New- 
bury, was  more  successful  in  the  war.  The 
Covefia?7t,   taken    in    Scotland    in    1638,   was 

[v  II.  p.  164.]  imposed  on  the  members,  the  officers,  and  on 

all  beneficed  clergy,  of  whom  1600  were 
ejected.     It  contained  an  oath  to  : — 

(i)    Maintain  the  Scotch  Church. 

(2)  Endeavour  to  reduce  to  unity  the  chur- 
ches of  the  3  Kingdoms,  and  to  root  out 
Prelacy  and  Papacy. 

*  (3)    Preserve  Parliamentary  and  Royal  liber- 

ties and  rights. 

(4)    Support  one  another. 

•  {e)  The   Scotch   army,  21000  strong,  joined  the 

Parliament,  the  King's  Irish  army  was  crushed 
at   Nantwich,   and   Rupert  at  Marston  Moor. 
On  the  other  hand  Essex  was  defeated  in  the 
Jan.  1644.  West.     Charles    summoned   a   Parliament  at 

Oxford  of  43  Peers  and  118  Commoners, 
which  hated  his  foreign  soldiers  and  the 
Roman  Catholics,  and  desired  peace. 

Jan.  1645.  (/)  The   Treaty  of   Uxbridge.     The   chief  points 

were  : — 

(i)  The  Church.  Parliament  would  not  con- 
sent even  to  moderate  episcopacy,  which 
Charles  seemed  inclined  to  grant. 
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jv.  II.  p.  172)  (2)    The  Militia.     Parliament  demanded  the 

j       216       i  sole  command  for  7  years,  Charles  offered 

only  a  joint  one. 

(3)   The  state  of  Ireland. 

On  the  protraction  of  the  war  the  Indepen- 
April  1645.  dents  carried  the  Selfdenying  Ordinance,  and 

remodelled  the  army.  After  Naseby  the  King 
might  well  have  left  England  in  peace. 

July  1646.  (^)  Treaty    of    Newcastle.     The    terms   were   as 

before,  except  that  Parliament  demanded  the 
sole  command  of  militia  for  20  years.     Charles 
[v.  II.  p.  188]  offered  it  for  7,  Presbyterianism  to  remain  for 

3  years,  and  to  be  finally  settled  by  an 
assembly  of  divines.  Glamorga?i's  treaty  with 
Irish  Catholics  promised  to  establish  Popery 
in  Ireland,  but  Charles  disowned  it.  Presby- 
terianism was  established  in  England  by 
Ordinance  in  this  year. 

{h)  After   the   end   of  the  war  Charles  intrigued 

May  with  the  Army  and  was  carried  off  by  Joyce 

1647.  from     Holmby    House.      The    Proposals    at 

Hampton  Court  were  the  most  favourable  to 

Charles  of  any.     The  Agitators  asked  for  : — 

[v.  II.  p.  209]  (i)    Biennial  Parliaments  sitting  at  least  120 

days. 

(2)  A  redistribution  of  seats. 

(3)  The    sole   command   of   Militia  for    20 
years. 

{4)    A  reduced  composition  for  the  estates  of 
Royalists. 

(5)  Perfect  liberty  of  conscience. 

(6)  The  exclusion  of  the  Royalists  from  the 
next  Parliament. 

The  King  refused  them  with  disdain,  hoping 
for  aid  from  the  Presbyterians. 

(/')  Negotiations  with  the  Parliament  were  broken 
off  by  the  King's  refusal  of  the  4  Bills  giving 
up  the  militia,  and  declaring  them  not  guilty 
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of  Treason.     He  concluded  a  treaty  with  the 
Scotch,  but  their  army   was   defeated.     The 
Presbyterians,  in  alarm  at  the  growth  of  the 
Nov.  1647.  Republican  party,  began  the   Treaty  of  New- 

port.     The  Parliament  demanded  : — 

(i)   The  establishment  of  a  Presbytery. 

jv.  II.  p.  216)  (2)    The   sole    command   of   the   Army,   the 

(       294      i  appointment    of  ministers,   and   the    ex- 

clusion of  royalists  from  offices  of  trust 
during  20  years. 

Pridis  Purge  of  Presbyterian  members  stopped 
the  progress  of  the  agreement. 

1648.  (y)  The  Army  determined  on  the  King's  execution, 

and  the  minority  of  the  House  which  remained 
ordered  his  trial. 


Legislation.  THE  COMMONWEALTH. 

1649.  [a)  The  House  voted  the  abolition  of  Monarchy 

and  the  House  of  Lords,  and,  with  a  Council 

[V.  II.  p.  241]  of  State,  engrossed  all  State  functions.    The 

Levellers  and  the  Sectaries  aimed  in  common 

at:— 

(i)    Reformed  representation  in  Parliament 

(2)  Codification    and    simplification    of   the 
law. 

(3)  Abolition  of  tithes. 

Cromwell  had  begun  to  scheme  for  the 
throne,  and  at  last  dissolved  this  Par- 
liament. 

1653.  {b)  The    '^Barebones"    Parliament    passed    Acts 

for  :— 

(i)    [The  relief  of  debtors.] 

[v.  II.  p.  243]  (2)   The  abolition  of  Chancery,  which  offended 

the  lawyers. 

(3)    The  legalization  of  civil  marriages,  which 
offended  the  clergy. 
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The  Independent  majority  then  resigned 
their  power  to  Cromwell,  who  by  "  The 
Instrument  of  Government"  was  declared 
Protector. 

Sep.  3.  {c)  The  first  Reformed  Parliament  proved  refrac- 

1654.  tory  and  was  dissolved  in  5  months.     After 

Penniddock's  rebellion,  Cromwell  appointed 
1 1  Military  governors  of  all  England. 

1666.  {d)  The  second  Reformed  Parliament  offered  the 

[v.  II.  p.  258]  crown  to   Cromwell    by   "  The  Petition    and 

Advice"  and  took  an  oath  of  allegiance.     A 

1657.  monarchy  now  existed  in  fact  though  not  in 

name,  with  a  new  upper  House. 

Sep.  1658.  (<?)  Cromwell  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 

Richard.  His  foreign  policy  had  been  glori- 
ous, his  military  talents,  his  power  over  other 
men,  and  disregard  for  national  liberty  resem- 
bled somewhat  those  of  Napoleon. 

(/)  Richard  called  a  Parliament,  which  the  Officers 
Jan.  1659.  in  council  at  Wallingford  House  forced  him 

to  dissolve.  He  then  resigned  the  Protec- 
torate. 

May  1659.  (g)  The  Rump  was  recalled  and  then  dissolved 
by  the  Officers.  It  again  assembled  in  De- 
cember, and  by  the  aid  of  Monk,  the  secluded 
members  returned  in  February. 

1660.  (^)  A  new  Parliament,  the  Convention,  met,  in 

which  a  large  proportion  were  in  favour  of 
Restoration.  The  King's  letter  was  delivered 
to  them  on  May  1st,  and  he  returned  on  the 
29th. 

Taxation. 

1665.  {a)  Cromwell  imposed  a  tax  of  10  p.  ct.  on  the  in- 

come of  "  Malignants,"  which  supported  the  1 1 
Military  governors. 

[v.  II.  p.  253]  {b)  He  continued  by  his  own  authority  a  duty  on 
merchandise  which  had  been  granted  for  a 
limited  time.  For  resisting  this,  a  man  named 
Cony  was  imprisoned  with  his  legal  advisers. 
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Trials. 

{a)  A   High    Court  of  Justice  without  juries  was 
established   which   passed   some   severe   sen- 
V.  II.  p.  236)  tences,  e.  g.  Love^  a  Presbyterian  minister,  was 

253       j  executed   for    conspiracy,    and    Gerard   and 

Slingsby  for  a  plot.  Civil  rights  were  fairly 
protected  through  this  period,  but  Cromwell 
stood  at  no  illegality  for  party  purposes. 

{V)  (For  legal  reforms  vid.  Barebones'  Parliament.) 


Parliamentary  Privileges. 

{a)  Barebones  Parliament  consisted  of  only  120 
[v.  II.  p.  242]  members,  who  were  chosen  by  the  Council  of 

State,  from  those  nominated  by  various  congre- 
gations. The  minority  were  expelled  by  sol- 
diers. 

{b)  The  two  Reformed  Parliaments  were  limited 
[V.  II.  p.  246]  to    400    representatives    for    England.     The 

county  franchise  was  given  to  all  persons  worth 
;^2oo,  the  rotten  boroughs  lost  theirs,  and  30 
Scotch  and  30  Irish  members  anticipated  the 
final  Union. 

1666.  (c)  Cromwell  turned  out  90  members  forcibly,  and 

the  remainder  made  the  Petition  and  Advice. 


[v.  II.  p.  269]       {d)  Richard's  Parliament  was  elected  on  the  old 
franchis 
officers. 


franchise,    dissolved   at  the   demand   of   the 


THE  EESTOEATION. 

The  6  limitations,  which  we  have  followed,  only 
affected  power  over  person  and  property, 
not  giving  Parliament  a  general  control  over 
the  policy  of  government.  State  affairs  and 
administration^  except  in  extreme  cases,  were 
[v.  II.  p.  356]  excluded  from  their  cognizance.     After  1660 
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Parliament  got  more  and  more  direction  over 
them  by  means  of  (i)  Appropriation  of  Sup- 
plies, (2)  Inquiries  into  the  administration 
after  the  example  of  the  Long  Parliament. 

Taxation,  OHAELES II. 

{a)  Parliament  fixed  Charles'  income  at  ;^i, 200,000 
per  annum,  but  the  sources  assigned  fell  short. 
12  Car.  11.  An   hereditary  excise  was   granted   in  lieu  of 

Wardship  and  the  Feudal  Incidents.  Purvey- 
ance was  effectually  restrained,  which  was  the 
only  direct  benefit  the  people  got  for  the 
change  of  these  burdens  from  the  tenants  in 
chief  to  all  the  tax  payers.  Taxation  was 
•    greater  than  in  any  previous  reign. 

(V)  A  Standing  Army  was  not  provided  for,  but 

(v.  II.  p.  314]  the    Coldstream    and   2   other  regiments    of 

Guards,   about   5000  in    all,    were    retained. 

Their  dismissal   was  demanded   in  vain  just 

after  the  fall  of  Clarendon. 

1665.  {c)  Appropriation  of  Supplies  and  examination  of 

Accounts  were  established  during  the  Dutch 
war  {^id.  Parliamentary  Privileges.) 

(d)  Charles  shut  up  the  Exchequer,  and  refused 

1672,  payment  of  the  money  deposited  there.     This 

sum   remained   even   without  interest  for  20 

years,   and  was  the  nucleus  of  the  National 

debt. 


Legislation. 

1660.  {ct)  The    Convention    Parliament.     Agenda  : — In- 

demnity, Claims  for  Reparation,  settlement  of 
Revenue,  and  settlement  of  the  Church. 

(i)  The  Declaration  of  Breda  had  pardoned 
all,  save  those  whom  Parliament  should 
except.  The  Bill  of  Indemnity  excluded 
most  of  the  King's  judges  with  Hacker^ 
Axtell,  Vane,  and  Lambert^  and  inflicted 
disabilities  on  20  others. 


I 
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(2)  The  Bill  of  Reparation  to  Cavaliers  for 
seizure  of  lands  was  dropped,  and  the 
crown,  the  church,  and  dispossessed 
royalists  entered  on  their  lands  without 
indemnity  to  late  purchasers.  No  other 
compensation  was  made,  except  one  sum 
of  ;^6oooo  voted  in  1662. 

(3)  Tenure  in  Chivalry  and  the  Court  of 
Wards  were  abolished  {;uid.  Taxation.) 

[v.  II.  p.  315]  (4)    The    Clergy    were    chiefly    Presbyterian. 

Charles  had  promised  liberty  of  con- 
science ;  Parliament  replaced  the  dis- 
possessed episcopal  clergy,  without  giving 
them  the  intermediate  profits,  and  it  con- 
firmed present  holders  of  vacant  benefices. 
Episcopal  discipline  returned  with  the 
King  \  the  Presbyterians  asked  for  a  refor- 
mation of  the  liturgy,  and  for  "Usher's 
Model,"  /.  e.  suffragan  bishops  with  monthly 
synods,  and  annual  assemblies  of  all  the 
presbyters  and  bishops  of  the  diocese. 
\vid.  b.  3.) 

1661.  {h)  The  Cavalier,   or   2nd  Parliament,   was  sum- 

moned from   doubts   of  the   validity   of   the 
Convention  Parliament. 

(i)  It  had  the  Covenant  burnt  by  the  hang- 
man, took  the  sacrament  in  the  Church 
of  England,  declared  it  unlawful  for  any 
Parliament  to  levy  war  on  the  King,  to 
whom  also  belonged  the  command  of  the 
militia,  restored  bishops  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  forbad  disorderly  petitions,  and 
repealed  the  "  Triennial  Act." 

[v.  II.  p.  330]  (2)    The  Corporation  Act  forced  municipal  offi- 

cers to  abjure  the  Covenant,  to  take  an 
oath  of  non-resistance,  and  in  future  to 
take  the  sacrament  in  the  Church  of 
England. 

1661,  (3)    Charles    had    not    introduced    Usher's 

Model,  but  had  called  a  Conference  at  the 
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Savoy  of  Anglicans  and  Presbyterians, 
21  of  each,  which  made  few  reforms  and 
failed  to  heal  the  breach. 

1662.  (4)    The  Act  of  Uniformity.     Every  minister, 

Fellow,  or  schoolmaster  was  compelled 
to:— 

(i)  Declare  his  assent  to  everything  in  the 
Common  Prayer  Book. 

(ii)  Use  only  that  book. 

[V.  II.  p.  339]  (iii)  Forswear  the  Covenant,  and  resistance  to 

royal  authority. 

(iv)  Give  up  his  preferment  unless  episcopally 
ordained.  For  nonconformity  2000  minis- 
ters were  ejected.  Charles  should  have 
influenced  Parliament  to  avoid  this  breach 
of  the  Breda  declaration. 

(5)  Charles  desired  to  remove  the  penal  laws 
from  the  Catholics,  and  was  willing  that 
Parliament  should  crush  the  Nonconfor- 
mists, that  he  might  with  better  grace 
grant  indulgence  to  both.  Parliament 
opposed  his  wishes,  but  passed  the  Con- 

1664.  venticle  Act,  which  imprisoned,  for  periods 

not  exceeding  7  years,  anyone  above  16 
years  old,  present  at  a  nonconformist 
religious  meeting,  if  consisting  of  5  persons 
in  addition  to  members  of  one  household. 

(6)  The  Five-Mile  Act  forbad  ministers,  who 
had  not  subscribed  to  the  Act  of  Unifor- 
mity, or  the  oath  of  non-resistance  and  of 
never  attempting  any  alteration  in  Church 
or  State,  to  approach  within  5  miles  of 
boroughs,  or  to  act  as  tutors.  The  house 
also  voted  against  Shaftesbury's  Compre- 
hension scheme. 

(7)  The   Triple   alliance  was   soon  followed 
1670.                           by  Charles's  secret  Treaty  of  Dover  with 

France,  by  which  : — 

[v.  II.  p.  382]  (i)  He  was  to  receive  ;£2oo,ooo  per  annum 

•and  6000  French  troops. 


( 
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[v.  II.  p.  382]  (ii)  He  should  profess  Roman  Catholicism. 

(iii)  Louis  and  he  should  divide  Holland 
between  them. 

(iv)  If  the  King  of  Spain  died,  Louis  and  he 
should  divide  that  monarchy  likewise. 

Only  Arlington  and  Clifford  knew  of  this. 

(8)  Charles  favoured  the  bill  for  renewing  the 
Conventicle  Act,  enacting  that  this  "  shall 
be  construed  largely  for  suppressing  them;" 

1672.  he  then  made  the  Declaration  of  Indul- 
gence^ suspending  all  Penal  laws  on 
religion.  The  nearest  approach  to  such  a 
power  was  an  old  right  of  the  King  to 
stop  a  criminal  prosecution  by  a  '"'■noli 
prosequi."    The   House  now    voted    the 

King  had  no  power  to  suspend  or  repeal 
acts  of  Parliament,  temporal  or  Spiritual. 
Charles  then  withdrew  the  Declaration. 

1673.  (9)    The    Test  Act  made  reception    of    the 

sacrament  in  the  Church  of  England,  and 
a  declaration  against  Transubstantiation 
[v.  II.  p.  393]  necessary  for  every  office  holder.     By  this 

the  Duke  of  York  and  Clifford  were 
compelled  to  give  up  their  appointments. 
Elizabeth's  Act  of  Supremacy  had  imposed 
penalties  on  office  holders  for  refusing  the 
oath,  but  none  for  neglecting  it,  except  on 
Members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  A 
declaration  of  non-resistance  was  also  im- 
posed in  1675. 

1679.  (^c)  The    Third  Parliament  was   less   thoroughly 

royalist,  and  lived  about  a  year. 

(i)    The  Exclusion  Bill  aimed  at  preventing 
the  Roman  Catholic  Duke  of  York  from 
ascending   the   throne,   and  would  have 
given  the  crown  to  his  heirs  during  his 
1667-80.  life.      Charles   offered   to   agree   to   any 

limitations,  e.g.  to  take  away  the  gift  of 
any   preferments   from  a  Catholic  King. 
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After  a  dissolution  it  was  finally  thrown 
out  in  the  new  parliament.  \yid.  43 
Hen.  VIII.  and  13  Eliz.] 

(2)  The  names  Whig  and  Tory  were  first 
used  in  the  disputes  about  the  Exclusion 
bill,  as  also  Petitioiiers  (to  the  King  to 
call  a  parliament)  and  Abhorrers. 

1679.  (3)    The  Catholic  peers  were  unseated  i^id. 

Parliamentary  privileges). 

1681.  (d)  The  Oxford  Parliament  rejected  even  the  plan 

of  a  regency  during  the  reign  of  the  Duke. 

(<?)  No  parliaments  were  called  for  the  rest  of  the 
reign,  and  Charles  found  out  how  to  become 
supreme  even  in  the  towns,  for  by  inquests  of 
[v.  II.  p.  453.]  "  Quo    Warranto "   the    Corporation    Charters 

were  annulled  on  trivial  pretexts,  and  were 
only  restored  on  submitting  to  alterations 
which  put  them  entirely  in  the  power  of 
the  court.  The  judges,  who  held  office  at 
the  king's  pleasure,  aided  the  crown  through- 
out. 

(/)The  party  of  Passive  Obedience,  e.g.  Sherlock, 
was  surpassed  by  that  of  Absolute  or  Active 
[v.  II.  p.  462.]  Obedience  (to  any  royal  commands  whatever 

as  a  duty,)  e.g.  Filmer  and  Brady.  These 
held  that  the  King's  authority  is  patriarchal 
in  nature,  divine  in  origin,  and  overrules  all 
other.  The  University  of  Oxford  anathema- 
tized the  doctrine  of  the  Original  Compact 
in  any  form,  but  this  decree  was  afterwards 
burnt  by  order  of  the  Lords. 

{£)  The  freedom  of  the  Press.  Since  1500  print- 
ing had  been  controlled,  and  the  number  of 
presses  limited  by  Proclamations  and  by  the 
Star  Chamber  on  the  strength  of  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Supremacy  and  of  the  Prerogative.  The 
Long  Parliament  tried  to  stop  the  burst  of 
pamphlets  that  arose  in  1641,  this  caused 
Milton's  Apology  for  unlicensed  printing.  A 
severe  licensing  Act  at  the  Restoration  expired 
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in  1679,  after  this  however  the  judges  said 
that  any  false  news  or  scandalous  books  could 
be  punished  at  common  law. 

(h)  Illegal  Proclamations  were  not  important,  one 
exiled  Parliamentary  soldiers  from  London 
till  November  1665,  another  ordered  London 
to  be  rebuilt  after  the  fire  in  a  prescribed 
manner,  and  a  third  closed  all  coffee  houses, 
but  it  was  recalled. 

(/)  Habeas  Corpus  {vid.  Personal  Liberty) ;  Jury 
law  {vid.  Trials). 


Personal  Liberty. 

{a)  Clarendon  detained  "in  remote  islands"  for 
several  years  without  Trial,  Ludlow,  Sidney, 
and  Creed.  This  was  contrary  to  Magna 
Charta. 

1676.  (3)  Jenke's  case.     He  was  committed  by  the  King  in 

[V.  III.  p.  10.]  Council,  and  the  judges  refused  to  decide  his 

right  to  bail,  as  being  committed  by  a  supe- 
rior court.  He  lay  in  prison  through  the 
vacation.  This  is  often  said  to  have  caused 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act. 

1679.  (c)  The  Habeas    Corpus  Amendment  Act.      This 

writ   existed  before   Magna  Charta  and   was 
confirmed   by  it.     The   new    provisions  now 
[v.  III.  p.  13.]  added  are  : — 

(i)  During  Vacation  a  prisoner,  except  for 
treason  or  felony  expressed  in  the  warrant, 
may  demand  a  Habeas  Corpus  from  any 
of  the  12  judges  or  the  Chancellor,  who 
shall  have  the  prisoner  brought  into  court 
within  20  days  and  released  on  bail. 

(2)  Judges  or  gaolers  disobeying  this  Act 
are  subject  to  respective  penalties  of 
;£5oo  and  ;£ioo. 

(3)  The  writ  shall  run  in  spite  of  any  special 
franchise. 
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(4)  No  one  shall  be  imprisoned  across  the 
sea,  and  no  royal  pardon  can  be  granted 
for  doing  so. 

(5)  Anyone  charged  with  treason  or  felony 
shall  be  set  free  if  not  tried  after  the 
second  term. 

This  was  extended  by  the  Act  56  Geo.  Ill,  which 
also  increased  the  judges'  power  of  examining  and 
freeing  on  bail. 

{d)  General  warrants,  i.e.  those  wherein  no  names 
are  expressed,  were  attacked  in  an  article  of 
,  Scrogg's  impeachment,  but  no  judgment  was 

given  till   Wilkes'   case,  when  they  were  de- 
clared illegal- 
Trials. 

(a)  Thirteen  of  the  Regicides  were  executed,  one 

case  only  was  really  unjust,  viz.  Scrope's,  who 

[v.  II.  p.  310.]  surrendered   to   a   proclamation    refusing   the 

indemnity  to  any   one  who  should  not  give 

himself  up  within  4  days. 

{V)  Vane  and  Lamberfs  cases.  They  were  accused 
of  overt  acts  of  Treason  against  Charles  II. 
in  exercising  functions  under  the  Common- 
wealth. Now  the  3rd  Henry  VII.  declares 
services  to  a  king  de  facto  shall  not  be  ac- 
counted Treason  towards  a  king  de  jure,  and 
1662.  Coke  had  decided  that  a  king  who  is  out  of 

possession  is  not  a  king  within  the  meaning  of 
the  23  Ed.  III.  The  judges  now  held  that 
Charles  had  been  King  de  facto.  In  spite  of 
the  promise  of  Charles  to  the  Convention 
Parliament,  Vane  was  executed,  and  Lambert 
was  imprisoned  for  30  years. 

12  Char.  II.  {c)  The  Court  of  Wards  was  abolished  by  the 
Act  which  put  an  end  to  the  Feudal  In- 
cidents. 

(^)  Political  trials  in  this  reign  were  scandalous, 
that  of  old  Lord  Stafford  was  perhaps  the 
worst   of  those    connected  with  the    Popish 
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plots.  Whiibread  3.  Jesuit  was  actually  tried 
twice  for  the  same  offence.  Sidney,  in  place 
of  the  two  witnesses  of  the  law  of  Edward  VI, 
was  convicted  on  the  evidence  of  Lord  How- 
[v.  II.  p.  467.]  ard  and  of  some  written  papers. 

[v.  III.  p.  9.]        (e)  Juries  were  ruled  by  "packing"  and  intimi- 
dation.     The   Commons   voted  it  illegal  to 
fine  jurors   for  their  verdicts.      In  Bus  heirs 
1670.  case,   the  juryman,   who  was   imprisoned  for 

finding  Penn  and  Mead  not  guilty,  was  set  at 
liberty.     This  fixed : — 

(i)    Their  immunity  for  the  verdicts  given. 

(2)    Their  right  to  find  a  "general  verdict" 
of  guilty  or  not  guilty. 

[V.  III.  p.  21.]       (y)  Skinner  v.  East  India  Company  and  Shirley  v. 
Eagg  {vid.  Parliamentary  Privileges.) 

Ministerial  Eesponsibility. 

{a)  Clarendon^ s  case.     He    was    a    constitutional 
royalist  of  the  Tudor  school,  but  lost  all  the 
favour   of   the   King  by   not  getting  him   a 
[v.  II.  p.  367.]  revenue  which  would  have  rendered  him  in- 

dependent of  Parliament,  and  by  opposing 
his  project  for  a  standing  army;  he  was  hated 
by  the  Cavaliers  for  the  Act  of  Indemnity, 
and  by  the  Puritans  for  the  Act  of  Uniformity. 
1667.  In  his  impeachment  it  was  alleged  that : — 

(2nd  Article)  He  had  designed  a  standing 
army  to  be  maintained  by  free  quarters.  (He 
had  indeed  advised  a  temporary  measure  of 
the  kind  during  the  Dutch  attack). 

(4th  Article)  He  had  caused  men  to  be  im- 
prisoned beyond  the  sea  where  they  lost  the 
benefit  of  Habeas  Corpus. 

(nth  Article)  He  had  advised  the  sale  of 
Dunkirk  to  the  French  for  no  more  than  the 
price  of  the  stores  in  it.  (The  payment  was  far 
greater.) 

The   Lords  refused  to  convict  him   on   a   "general 
charge  of  Treason,"  vid.  Strafford's  case.     Clarendon 
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fled  and  finally  was  outlawed.  It  must  be  said  he  is 
to  be  blamed  for  the  first  reception  of  French  wages 
by  Charles  II. 

1678.  {p^  Danbfs    Case.     We   may  notice   in   his   im- 

peachment : — 

(i)    Charles  had  ordered  him  to  write  a  letter 
[v.  II.  p.  410.]  offering   neutrality   to   the    French  for  a 

bribe,  and  this  after  subsidies  had  been 
granted  by  Parliament  for  a  war.  It  was 
endorsed  "  This  letter  was  writ  by  my 
order,  C.  R."  Parliament  held  the 
King's  order  no  justification. 

(2)  The  royal  pardon  in  bar  of  an  impeach- 
ment was  declared  void  by  the  Commons. 
Though  he  could  remit  a  capital  sentence 
generally,  this  was  not  the  case  in  an 
appeal  of  felony,  which  is  analagous  to 
an  impeachment.  He  can  now  pardon 
after  conviction,  but  not  before,  vid.  Act 

1701.  of  Settlement. 

(3)  The  Commons  objected  to  the  Bishops' 
votes  on  impeachments.     The  law,  as  in 

1164.  the  Constitutions   of  Clarendon,    is   that 

clerics  are  to  vote  until  the  House  comes 
to  sentence  of  life  or  death. 

(4)  The  practice  of  "  general  impeachments," 
i.  e.  those  not  specifying  special  acts  of 
Treason,  was  checked. 

(5)  Is  an  impeachment  ended  by  a  dissolution 
or  prorogation  ?  This  was  ultimately  de- 

1791.  cided  in  the  negative   in   the   Hasting's 

trial.  In  1673  ordinary  business  was 
declared  not  to  so  abate,  this  was  confirmed 
as  to  impeachments  and  a  dissolution  in 
1679,  reversed  by  vote  in  1685,  but 
carried  out  in  the  cases  of  Salisbury,  Hali- 
fax, and  Leeds.  Danby  remained  some 
years  in  prison  without  having  his  case 
decided. 

(c)  The  Cabal  seems  to  have  taken  the  place  of 
the  Privy  Council  in  settling  the  policy  of  the 
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State.  The  Commons  forced  certain  Mem- 
bers of  it  to  withdraw,  thus  showing  it  to  be 
the  germ  of  the  modern  ministry. 

(d)  Sir  W.  Temple  proposed  a  Council  of  State  of 
1679.  30  of  the  wealthiest  members  of  Parliament 

as  able  to  influence  the  rest.  Charles  promised 
to  follow  their  advice,  but  this  first  attempt  at 
ministerial  governments  failed,  as  an  inner 
clique  was  soon  formed,  with  whom  alone  the 
King  advised. 

Parliamentary  Privileges. 

{a)  The  Cavalier  Parliament  insisted  that  all  its 
members  should  take  the  sacrament  in  the 
Church  of  England,  restored  the  bishops  to 
their   seats   in   the  Lords,   and  repealed   the 

1664.  Triennial  Bill  (so  called)  declaring  however 
that  Parliament  should  not  be  intermitted 
more  than  3years. 

[13.  Char.  II.]  (Ji)  Petitions  were  forbidden  to  be  presented  to 
the  king  or  either  House  by  more  than  10 
persons,  nor  might  one  be  presented  at  all  if 
signed  by  more  than  20  persons  praying  for 
alterations  in  the  laws,  unless  previously  ap- 
proved of  by  a  grand  jury  or  3  justices. 

[v.  II.  p.  357.]  (^)  Appropriation  of  supplies,  during  the  reaction 
against  absolutism  was  introduced  into  a  grant 
for  the  Dutch  war  by  Sir  C.   Downing,  and 

1665.  supported  by  Charles,  as  the  money  would  be 
more  readily  advanced  under  the  guarantee. 
This  entails  full  estimates  being  laid  before 
Parliament.  [Previous  instances  occurred 
under  Richard  II.,  and  Henry  IV,  in  1624  for 
the  Palatinate,  and  in  1641.] 

{d)  Examination  of  Public  Accounts  followed,  and 
a  committee  with  power  to  examine  witnesses 
on  oath  was  appointed. 

((?)  Management  of  the  House  by  Bribery  commen- 
ced under  Lord  Danby ;  many  too  were  in  the 
pay  of  Louis  XIV,  with  whom  they  made 
alliances  in  order  to  oppose  the  plots  of  Charles. 
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(/)  For  Parliamentary  questions  in  Danby's  Trial 
{luid.  Ministerial  Responsibility.) 

1667.  i^g)  Skinner  v.  East  India  Company.    Skinner  de- 

manded justice  from  the  House  of  Lords  against 
the  Company  and  got  ;^5ooo  damages.  The 
latter  appealed  to  the  Commons,  who  denied 
the  right  of  the  Lords  to  original  jurisdiction. 
For  this  appeal  the  Lords  fined  the  Chairman 
;£"5oo.  The  King  had  much  difficulty  in 
making  the  two  Houses  drop  the  quarrel. 

1675.  {Ji)  Shirley  v.  Fagg.    This  brought  up  the  question 

of  the  right  of  the  Lords  to  cite  members  of 
the  Commons  to  appear  as  respondents  in 
appeals  during  session.  The  Commons  even 
denied  the  power  of  the  Lords  to  hear  appeals 
from  courts  of  equity  at  all. 

1680.  (?)  StawelVs  case.     The  Commons  illegally  arrest- 

ed many  who  were  not  members  for  offences 
committed  in  the  country.  Stawell,  when 
arrested,  refused  to  submit  to  their  sergeant, 
and  nothing  could  be  done  to  him. 

[v.  II.  p.  446.]  (/)  Fitzharris^  case.  To  screen  him  from  penal- 
ties in  the  law  courts,  the  Commons  impeached 
him  before  the  Lords  for  a  treasonable  libel. 
The  Lords  denied  their  own  power  to  hear 
impeachments  for   Treason  especially  of  Com- 

[3.  Ed.  III.]  moners^  alleging  the  case  of  Simon  Beresford, 

where  it  was  granted  that  the  judgment  on  a 
Commoner  should  never  be  drawn  into  a 
precedent.  But  the  latter  case  was  at  the  suit 
of  the  Crown,  and  contrary  to  Magna  Charta 
§  29.  After  the  Revolution,  on  the  impeach- 
ment of  Sir  A.  Blair  for  Treason,  the  Lords 
formally  admitted  the  plea. 

(/^)  The  Right  of  Originating  Money  Bills.     For- 
[v.  III.  p.  27.]  merly  each  House  granted  separate  sums;  Under 

Richard  II.  the  Commons  granted  a  vote  with 
the  assent  of  the  Lords ;  and  about  the  time 
of  Henry  VIII  these  votes  take  the  form  of 
statutes.  Between  1600  and  1670  the  Com- 
mons claimed  : — 
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(i)  The  initiation  of  Money  Bills.  This  they 
obtained. 

(2)  That  the  Lords  cannot  make  any  altera- 
tions in  bills  which  even  indirectly  impose 
taxes. 

(3)  That  the  Lords  cannot  alter  or  reduce  a 
tax. 

After  the  Revolution  the  Commons  would  receive 
from  the  Lords  no  bill  which  imposed  any  pecuniary 
penalty  on  offenders.  [So  late  as  i860  the  Lords 
rejected  a  bill  repealing  a  paper  duty,  when  other 
money  had  been  voted  in  place  of  it.*] 

[v.  III.  p.  17.]  (/)  Xhe  Peers  are  hereditary  counsellors  of  the 
Crown,  and  possessed  the  executive  and  judi- 
cial powers  of  their  committee,  the  Concilium 
Or  dinar ium. 

(i)  Their  original  jurisdiction  in  civil  cases 
has  ceased  since  Skinner  v.  East  India 
Company,  but  in  criminal  cases  remains 
as  impeachments  and  the  trial  of  Peers 
for  Treason. 

(2)  Their  appellate  jurisdiction  in  civil  cases, 
whether  of  equity  or  of  common  law,  is 
not  now  disputed,  so  too  in  criminal 
cases. 

During  the  i6th  and  17  th  centuries  it  was  settled 
that  :— 

[v.  III.  p.  35.]  (i)    Every  Peer  of  full  age  has  a  right  to  his 

writ  of  summons  for  each  Parliament. 

(2)  Every  Peer  has  a  right  to  vote  by  Proxy 
[This  was  abolished  in  1868]. 

(3)  The  issue  of  a  writ  of  summons  creates  a 
Peerage,  inheritable  by  heirs  male  or  fe- 
male. 

(4)  Every  Peer  can  record  his  dissent  from 
any  vote,  and  the  grounds  of  it,  in  the 
journal  of  the  House. 


*  May's  Constitutional  History,  v.  11.  p.  104. 
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{ni)  7'he  House  of  Covimons  in  the  23rd  Edward 
[v.  III.  p.  36.]  III.  consisted  of  74  county  members,  and  a 

varying  number  from  boroughs;  the  latter 
amounted  to  224  under  Henry  VIII.  The 
franchise  was  originally  possessed  by  most 
taxpayers  in  the  counties;  by  the  Act  4 
Henry  VI.  it  was  restricted  to  40  shilling  free- 
holders; Henry  VIII  granted  it  to  Chester, 
Wales,  and  Calais :  many  new  boroughs  sen- 
ding members  were  created  by  royal  charter, 
1673.  the  last  of  which  was  Newark.     The  Borough 

franchise  seems  to  have  been  enjoyed  either 
by:- 

(i)    All  resident  householders  paying  scot  and 
lot.     This  was  probably  the  earliest. 

(2)  Owners  of  borough  land. 

(3)  Freemen  of  the  corporate  body. 

(4)  The  magistracy  only. 

Contested  elections  were  decided  by  party 
voting  in  the  House,  next  by  special  com- 
mittees, then  under  Grenville's  Act  by  15 
sworn  members,  [and  now  by  the  common  law 
judges]. 

[v.  II.  p.  429]  {ii>i  The  Catholic  Peers,  who  had  been  excused 
from  taking  the  Test  by  Elizabeth,  were 
excluded  from  their  seats  during  the  alarm  of 
the  Popish  Plots. 


JAMES  n. 


Legislation. 


1685.  {a)  First  Period  of  the  reign.     James   by   Proc- 

lamation ordered  payment  of  customs  before 
Parliament    granted    them.     This    compliant 
[v.  III.  p.  50]  body,   returned   by   the   intimidated   corpora- 

tions : — 

(i)    Made  it  Treason  to  propose  a  change  of 
dynasty. 
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(2)  Neglected  to  insist  on  the  Penal  laws. 

(3)  Gave  the  King  a  standing  army. 

(4)  Gave  him  an  unappropriated  revenue  of 
two  millions. 

Nov.  30  (5)    Was   prorogued  after   a  feeble  remons- 

1685.  trance  on  breaches  of  the  Test  Act. 

{b)  The  Second  Period.  James,  having  conquered 
Monmouth,  would  not  bear  with  the  unexpect- 
ed opposition  of  Church  and  Parliament. 

(i)  The  Dispeming  Power  of  the  Crown  was 
confirmed  by  the  judges  in  Hales^  case, 
and  the  Test  Act  was  rendered  void. 
Eleven  of  the  judges  held  that : — 

(i)  The  King  could  dispense  with  anything 
not  malumin  se^  not  a  rule  of  common 
law,  or  not  involving  a  private  right. 

(ii)  This  prerogative  could  not  be  taken  away 
by  statute. 

1686.  (2)   The  Ecclesiastical  Commission  in  spite  of 

the  Act  of  1 641   was  revived,    in    the 
words  of  Elizabeth,  to  bridle  the  Church. 

(3)  Massey,  a  Catholic,  was  collated  to  the 
Deanery  of  Christchurch  with  a  dispen- 
sation from  all  religious  laws. 

[v.  III.  p.  65]  (c)  The  Third  Period.  Rochester  and  the  other 
Ministers  of  State,  who  remained  Protestants, 
were  dismissed. 

(i)    William  of  Orange  received  communica- 

1687.  tions  from  Whigs  and  Tories,  and  even 
moderate  Catholics,  who  feared  a  reaction 
against  the  measures  of  James. 

(2)    The  Declaration  of  Liberty  of  Conscience 
[v.  III.  p.  71]  suspended  all  the  penal  laws  to  gain  the 

favour  of  the  Dissenters.     Hundreds   of 
addresses  were  sent  up  in  favour  of  it. 

{d)  The  Fourth  Period.  The  King  tried  to  get 
a  Parliament  which  would  remove  the  penal 
laws,  meanwhile : — 

H 
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(i)  Corporations  were  remodelled  so  that 
Nonconformists  and  Catholics  got  into 
power.  ^ 

(2)  The  expulsion  of  the  Fellows  of  Magdalen 
showed  the  intended  encroachments  of 
the  King. 

May  4  (3)    The   refusal   of  the   clergy  to   obey  the 

1688.  order  to   read    the    Declaration   showed 

their  disposition  even  to  James. 

(4)  The  King  was  too  proud  to  seek  the  aid 
of  France  like  his  brother. 

{e)  The  Crisis.     The  birth  of  a  Prince  of  Wales 
aroused  William  and  the  Protestants  to  active 
measures.    The  following  signed  the  invitation 
Jan.  30  to  William ;  Danby  a  Tory  Churchman,  Shrews- 

[v.  III.  p.  81]  .  bury  a  Whig,  Devonshire  a  moderate  Whig, 
Sumley  formerly  a  Tory,  the  Bishop  of  London 
a  High  Churchman,  Sidney  a  Whig,  and 
Russell  a  Whig. 

(i)  It  seems  improbable  that  the  disputes 
with  James  could  have  been  settled  in 
a  free  Parliament  as  he  was  engaged  in  a 
determined  attempt  to  restore  Catholicism 
and  Absolute  Power. 

(2)  The  object  of  William's  coming  was  to 
get  England  as  a  permanent  ally  in  his 
league  against  France. 

(3)  The  effect  of  the  Revolution  was  : — 

(i)    The  line  of  succession  was  broken. 

(ii)  The  Crown  was  given  by  the  Convention, 
hence  indefeasible  right  became  absurd. 


THE  EEVOLUTION. 

[V.  III.  p.  93]       {a)  The   Convention,  summoned  by  William  at 
the  request  of  the  notables,  voted  that : — 

(i)    "King  James  II.,  having  endeavoured  to 
Jan.  28  subvert  the  constitution  of  this  Kingdom, 
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by  breaking  the  original  contract  between 
King  and  people,  and  by  the  advice  of 
Jesuits  and  other  wicked  persons  having 
1689.  violated  the  fundamental  laws,  and  having 

withdrawn  himself  out  of  the  Kingdom, 
has  abdicated  the  government  and  the 
throne  is  thereby  vacant." 

(2)  It  had  been  found  inconsistent  with  the 
safety  of  this  Protestant  Kingdom  to  be 
governed  by  a  Popish  prince. 

(3)  William  and  Mary  should  be  King  and 
Queen  but  the  exercise  of  the  regal  power 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Prince 
alone,  and  the  crown  after  their  death 
should  pass  to  the  heirs  of  Mary,  or  in 
default  to  those  of  Anne,  or  even  of 
William. 

(^)  The  Revolution,  which  was  the  final  triumph 
of  constitutional  principles  [secured  to  Parlia- 
ment the  practical  power  and  control  over 
administration.  A  new  state  of  things  gradu- 
ally came  about,  presenting : — 

(i)  Parliamentary  government^  which  existed 
already  at  the  Revolution,  and  arose  from 
the  new  powers  of  Appropriation,  Examin- 
ation of  accounts,  and  the  annual  Mutiny 
Acts,  but  was  unworkable  with  (2)  until 
after  (3)  was  added, 

(2)  Party  government^  which  arises  when  the 
members  of  a  party  agree  to  act  and 
vote  together.  This  has  been  done  since 
the  rise  of  the  Country  or  Whig  party  in 
1673. 

(3)  Ministerial  government,  which  harmonizes 
(i)  and  (2).  Though  it  commenced  in 
1694,  it  was  not  fully  carried  out  till 
1 7 14.  Since  that  time,  ministers  of  one 
party  come  in  and  go  out  together,  have 
a  joint  responsibility,  and  are  supported 
by  their  party  majority  who  leave  to  them 
as  their  leaders  the  arrangment  of  details.] 


Feb.  i8 

[V. 

III.  p.  102] 
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{c)  The  Declaration  of  Rights^  which  Parliament 
presented  by  Lord  Halifax  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  consists  of : — 

(i)  An  enumeration  of  the  offences  of  James, 
and  the  vote  of  abdication. 

(2)  A  declaration  that  the  following  are 
illegal : — 

(i)  The  Dispensing  power  as  it  had  been 
exercised  of  late,  and  the  Suspending 
power. 

(ii)    The  Ecclesiastical  Commission. 

(iii)  To  levy  money  otherwise  than  with  the 
consent  of  Parliament. 

(iv)  To  prosecute  subjects  for  exercising  the 
right  of  Petition. 

(v)  To  keep  a  standing  army  during  peace 
without  consent  of  Parliament. 

(3)    A  solemn  affirmation  that : — 

(i)  Protestant  subjects  have  a  right  to  carry 
arms  of  defence. 

(ii)    Elections  for  Parliament  ought  to  be  free. 

(iii)  Nothing  said  or  done  in  Parliament  ought 
to  be  the  ground  of  an  accusation  in  any 
other  court. 

(iv)  Excessive  bail  or  fines  ought  not  to  be 
imposed,  {vid.  Magna  Charta). 

(v)  Irregular  juries  ought  not  to  be  im- 
panelled, and  juries  on  High  Treason 
must  be  freenolders. 

(vi)  All  grants  of  forfeitures  before  conviction 
should  be  void. 

(vii)  Parliaments  should  be  held  frequently 
for  redress  of  grievances  and  for  amending 
the  laws. 
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(4)  A  resolution  that  the  throne  be  filled  by  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange. 


WILLIAM  AITD  MAET. 

{a)  The  Convention  Parliament  sat  for  some  time 
after  the  accession,  among  its  measures  were : — 

(i)    The  Declaration  became  by  confirmation 
Nov.  1689.  the  Bill  of  Rights,     Two  clauses  were 

added : — 

(i)  No  Roman  Catholic,  or  person  married  to 
one,  shall  be  capable  of  enjoying  the 
throne. 

I  (ii)    The  dispensing   power    by  non  obstante 

shall  not  be  permitted  in  future.  This 
was  the  only  Prerogative  taken  away. 

(2)  The  Toleration  Act  which  : — 

1689.  (i)     Exempts  from  the  penal  laws  those  who 

take  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  subscribe 
a  declaration  against  Popery  and  34^  of 
the  Articles  of  Religion. 

(ii)  Allows  their  public  Meeting  houses  if 
registered,  and  protects  them  from  insults. 

(iii)  Grants  to  Quakers,  but  not  to  Roman 
Catholics  or  Unitarians,  corresponding 
privileges. 

(3)  The  Comprehension  Bill,  for  enabling  the 
Dissenters  to  join  the   Church,  did   not 

[v.  III.  p.  173]  pass,  and  William  was  requested  to  take 

the  advice  of  Convocation,  which  was 
adverse  to  any  such  measure.  This  was 
perhaps  fortunate,  as  changes  in  the 
liturgy  would  have  given  a  religious  excuse 
for  the  Non-jurors.  This  sect  had  com- 
1  Aug.  1689.  menced  with  8  bishops  and  400  clergy 

who  were  obliged  to  resign  their  benefices 
since  they  could  not  take  the  oath  of 
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allegiance  to  the  new  King  in  conse- 
quence of  their  doctrine  of  non-resistance. 

[v.  III.  p.  149]  (4)    The  Mutiny  Act  subjected    soldiers    to 

special  discipline  and  martial  law,  and  has 
been,  except  in  1697,  regularly  renewed 
for  one  year  at  a  time.  This,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  one  of  the  great  bulwarks  of 
Parliamentary  power,  and  would  of  itself 
render  annual  sessions  necessary. 

1690.  (^)  The  Second  Parliament  {Tory)   confirmed   all 

the  acts  of  the  Convention  Parliament. 

20  May  (1)    The   Act  of   Grace  was   sent   down   by 

William  and  received  the  assent  of  both 
Houses ;  it  granted  an  amnesty  to  all 
political,  offenders  except  the  regicides  of 
1649. 

(2)  William  became  more  and  more  annoyed 
at  the  distrust  of  his  Parliament,  and  was 
persuaded  that  the  Whigs  were  desirous 
of  a  republic,  though  in  fact  no  such  party 
existed. 

,  (3)    The  Triennial  Bill  gives  the  last  instance 
1693.  where   the  royal  power  of  veto  has  been 

exercised,  it  however  became  law  next 
year,  {vid.  Parliamentary  Privileges.) 

(4)  The  Freedom  of  the  Press.  The  licensing 
Act,  which  expired  in  1679,  was  revived 
in  1685  until  1693,  when  after  some 
discussion  it  was  dropped  and  never  again 
renewed.  The  government  employed 
/  Swift  and  others  to  attack  pamphleteers 

with  their  own  weapons. 

[V.  III.  p.  167]  (5)    The  law  of  Libel  was  held  in  Tutchin's 

case  to  forbid  any  censure  upon  the 
government,  but  this  doctrine  was  soon 
dropped.  The  judges  laid  down  about 
this  time  that  the  truth  of  a  libel  does  not 
render  it  guiltless,  and  directed  juries  to 
find  only  as  to  the  fact  of  publication  and 
whether  the  inuendoes  were  properly  filled 
up,  /.  e.  that  they  really  mean  what  they 
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are  charged  with,  but  the  juries  should  not 
pronounce  whether  such  meaning  be 
criminal.  It  has  been  since  settled  by- 
Fox's  libel  act  that  they  may  find  on 
the  general  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
accused. 

1695.  {c)  The  Third  Parliament  (Whi^, 

(i)    The  Law  of  Treason  was  amended.     Until 
[V.  III.  p.  148.]  the  Act  25   Edward  III.  High  Treason 

was  of  a  vague  nature.  It  was  then  de- 
fined to  consist  of : — 

(i)  Compassing  or  imagining  the  death  of 
the  King,  queen,  or  their  eldest  son. 

(ii)  Levying  war  on  the  King,  or  being  ad- 
herent to  his  enemies  giving  aid  or 
comfort. 

These  two  must  be  shown  by  some  overt  act. 

(iii)  Violating  certain  royal  ladies. 

(iv)  Counterfeiting  the  Great  or  Privy  Seal  or 
the  money  of  the  realm,  or  importing 
such  imitations. 

(v)    Slaying  the  justices  on  the  bench. 

Judicial  glosses  on  this  Act  determined  that  "Com- 
passing or  imagining  the  death  of  the  King"  is  done 
by:- 

(i)  Showing  through  any  overt  act  an  inten- 
tion to  injure  or  restrain  the  King's  person, 
to  instigate  foreigners  to  invade  his  realm, 
to  levy  war  on  him,  or  to  attempt  to  de- 
pose him. 

(ii)  Conspiring  to  levy  war  on  him,  with  an 
overt  act. 

Also  that  "Levying  war  on  the  King  or  being 
adherent  to  his  enemies  &c."  is  done  by : — 

(iii)   Attacking  the  King's  forces  in  actual  war. 

(iv)  Attempting  forcibly  to  compel  him  by  in- 
surrection to  change  his  measures,  or 
overawing  Parliament. 
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(v)    Attempting  any  public  object  by  insurrec- 
tion.    But  this  seems  very  doubtful. 

Overt  acts  consist  in  writing,  in  speaking  explana- 
tory of  conduct,  in  speaking  by  way  of  exhortation  or 
conspiracy,  but  not  in  merely  expressing  an  intention 
by  words.  The  above  constructions  on  the  Act 
were  confirmed  by  the  36  and  57  George  III. 
[The  latter  Act  was  repealed  by  the  11  and  12  Vic, 
except  as  to  injuries  or  restraints  on  the  King's 
person,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  above  offences  made 
felonies.  They  are  now  therefore  "  Treason  by 
judicial  construction  put  upon  25  Edward  III,  and 
felony  by  1 1  Vic."* 

1695.  The  Act  of  Will.  Ill  established  that  :— 

[v.  III.  p.  159.]  (i)     The  2  witnesses  necessary  by  the  Act  of 

Edward  VI.  may  depose  to  different  acts 
of  the  same  species  of  treason. 

(ii)  All  persons  accused  of  High  Treason 
shall  have  a  copy  of  the  indictment  5 
days  before  the  trial  (afterwards  changed 
to  10  days  and  to  include  a  list  of  wit- 
nesses, 7  Anne)  and  a  list  of  the  jurors 
2  days  before. 

(iii)  Prosecutions  for  Treason  shall  be  limited 
to  3  years  after  the  offence,  except  for 
assassination. 

(iv)  All  Peers  shall  be  admitted  to  sit  on  the 
trial  of  a  Peer. 

(v)  Accused  persons  can  make  their  defence 
by  counsel  and  have  their  witnesses  ex- 
amined on  oath.  This  was  most  import- 
ant. 

1698.  (2)  After  the  peace  of  Ryswick  the  House  insisted 

on  the  dismissal  of  all  but  10,000  soldiers, 
which  were  ultimately  reduced  to  7,000,  {vid. 
Ministerial  Responsibility). 


Titz  James  Stephens,  Digest  p.  338. 
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1698.  (d)  The  Fourth  Parliament  {Tory), 

(i)  The  Act  of  Resumption  was  passed,  taking 
back  all  the  crown  lands  in  Ireland  and 
elsewhere  which  the  King  had  granted  to 
his  friends. 

1700.  (2)    A   new  penal  law    against  Popery    was 

passed  in  spite  of  William's  efforts  to 
obtain  toleration.  It  inflicted  imprison- 
ment for  life  on  any  priest  who  should 
dare  to  celebrate  Mass,  and  gave  ;£ioo 
reward  to  the  informer.  It  enacted  that 
every  Catholic  landowner  on  attaining 
the  age  of  18^,  must  take  the  oaths  of 
Supremacy  and  Allegiance  and  declare 
against  Transubstantiation,  or  else  hand 
over  his  estates  to  his  nearest  Protestant 
relation.  This  barbarous  Act  was  rarely 
enforced,  and  was  repealed  in  1779. 

1701.  {e)  The  Fifth  Parliament  {^Tory)  occupied  itself  in 

attacking  the  Whig  leaders  instead  of  granting 
supplies,  hence  the  Kentish  Petition  {yid. 
Parliamentary  Privileges.) 

[V.  III.  p.  179.]  (i)    The  Act  of  Settlement  was  passed  after  the 

death  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  the  son 
of  Princess  Anne.  Its  chief  clauses  were : — 

(i)  The  crown  shall  be  entailed  on  the  heirs 
of  Sophia  being  Protestants. 

(ii)  Whoever  becomes  King  shall  join  the 
Church  of  England. 

(iii)  If  a  foreigner  becomes  King,  the  nation 
1701.  shall  not  be   compelled    to  defend   his 

dominions  unless  with  the  consent  of 
Parliament. 

(iv)  Such  a  foreign  King  shall  not  leave  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  at  any  time,  without 
consent  of  Parliament  (Repealed  George 

I) 

(v)  Matters  properly  cognizable  by  the  Privy 
Council  shall  be  transacted  there,  and  the 
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resolutions  on  them  signed  by  all  the 
members  who  advise  or  consent  to  them. 
(Repealed  4th  Anne). 

(vi)  No  alien  by  birth  shall  have  a  place  of 
trust,  a  grant  of  tenements  from  the  crown, 
be  a  Privy  Councillor,  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  or  Lords. 

(vii)  No  holder  of  an  office  or  pension  under 
the  crown  shall  be  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons. 

(viii)  No  pardon  under  the  Great  Seal  shall  be 
pleaded  in  bar  of  an  impeachment. 

(ix)  Judges  shall  hold  office  quam  diu  bene 
gessermt  and  their  salaries  shall  be  fixed, 
but  shall  be  removable  on  a  vote  of 
Parliament  requesting  it. 

The  Privy  Council  had  sprung  from  the  Concilium 
Ordinarium  about  the  time  of  Henry  VI., 
and  was  at  first  composed  of  a  committee  of 
officers  of  state  by  whom  the  whole  conduct 
of  government  was  agreed  on.  Under  Charles 
I.  we  find  a  Cabinet,  or  inner  council  men- 
tioned, and  after  the  fall  of  Clarendon,  the 
Cabal  held  all  the  real  power.  Temple's 
1679.  scheme  fell  through,  as  we  have   seen,   and 

under  WilHam  the  Cabinet  became  more  dis- 
tinct. William  however  retained  the  direction 
of  many  matters  without  advice  from  any 
ministers.  Since  the  institution  of  ministerial 
government  no  Privy  Councillor  attends  un- 
less specially  summoned. 

Place  holders.      Many   subordinate    officers    had 
been  already  excluded  from  the  House.     The 
1706.  clause  was  revised  under  Anne,  when  it  was 

enacted  that : — 

(i)    A   member   of   Parliament  accepting   a 

civil  office  must  vacate  his  seat  but  may 

be  re-elected, 
(ii)    No  holder  of  an  office  created  since  1705, 

or  of  a  "  pension  at  pleasure  "  is  capable 

of  election. 
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The  Judges.  The  King  had  already  vetoed  a 
bill  which  granted  them  similar  privileges. 

1701.  (/)  The   Sixth  Parliament  {Whig)  imposed  an 

oath  on  all  the  clergy,  Universities,  and  civil 
officers  that  William  was  the  "lawful  and 
rightful  King."  This  was  a  great  stumbling 
block  to  many  believers  in  Divine  right.  The 
elder  Pretender  was  attainted,  {yid.  Trials). 

Taxation. 

1689.  {a)  William  expected  the  old  revenue  of  James, 

;^i, 900,000,  but  the  House  voted  ;£i,2oo, 
000  in  time  of  peace,  half  for  the  Civil  list 
and   half  for   other  public   expenses.     They 
[v.iii.  p.  115.]  did   not   dispute   the   hereditary   excise    {vid. 

12  Car.  II.),  but  granted  other  excise  for 
life  of  the  King,  and  the  customs  for  4  years  ; 
besides  providing  for  a  war  expenditure.  The 
fixed  amount  for  a  civil  list,  and  the  appro- 
priation of  supplies  to  each  particular  depart- 
ment was  carried  out,  and  has  ever  since  been 
the  rule  except  in  war  time  when  "votes  of 
credit "  give  a  little  more  freedom.  Estimates 
are  always  demanded.     The  results  are  : — 

(i)  The  Administration  is  entirely  dependent 
on  Parliament. 

(2)  No  year  can  pass  without  a  Parliament 
to  grant  new  supplies,  and  renew  the 
Mutiny  Act. 

(3)  The  House  has  since  the  change  voted 
profuse  supplies. 

ip)  The  National  Debt,  which  commenced  under 
Charles  II.  amounted  to  i6  millions  ster- 
ling at  William's  death.  The  war  expenses 
exceeded  even  the  immense  taxes.  Trade 
decreased,  the  Customs  and  Excise  only  pro- 
duced half  of  what  they  did  under  James  II. 

1694.  The  new  Bank  of  England  helped  the  govern- 
ment by  their  loans,  especially  at  the  renewal 

1695.  of  the  debased  coinage,  which  cost  2  millions 
to  cany  out. 
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1690.  (^)  The  Land  Tax  was  imposed    at   3    shillings 

1798.  in  the  pound  and  has  been  made  perpetual 

at  4  shillings. 

Ministerial  Besponsibility. 

(dj)  William  gave  the  chief  offices  of  trust  at  first 
to  his  Whig  supporters  together  with   some 
[V.  III.  p.  1 1 1.]  Tories  under  Danby  and  Nottingham.     This 

offended  the  Whigs. 

[V.  III.  p.  122.]  (Jj)  William  was  so  oflfended  by  the  conduct  of 
the  Whigs  in  the  Convention  Parliament  that 
he  admitted  more  Tories  under  Carmarthen 
to  his  counsels.  The  Commons  begged  him 
to  dismiss  these  persons  in  1692. 

1694.  (r)  "The  Junto"  of  Whig  Ministers  who  had  a 

majority  in  the  House,  carried  their  measures 
with  ease  as  they  had  its  confidence.  The 
ministry  was  still  slightly  mixed  with  Tories. 

1697.  (d)  William  left  sealed  orders  that  1 6,000  soldiers 

should  be  retained  contrary  to  law,  the  minis- 
ters acted  on  this,  but  the  next  year  he  was 
obliged  to  send  back  even  his  Dutch  guards. 

1698.  (<f)  [When  a  Tory  majority  was  returned  in  Parlia- 

ment Montague  still  retained  office  contrary 
to  the  modem  practice]. 

1701.  (/)  William  was  his  own  War-minister,  and  did 

not  communicate  the  Partition  treaties  to  the 
English  ministers.  Somers,  Halifax,  Portland 
and  Orford  were  impeached  for  their  share, 
Somers  had  merely  affixed  the  Great  Seal 
at  William's  command  without  giving  an  opin- 
ion {vid.  also  the  Act  of  Settlement). 

Trials. 

Jan.  nth.         (^5)  FenwicHs  case.     Two  witnesses   had   accused 
1696-7.  him  of  High  Treason  before  the  Grand  Jury, 

and  one  was  got  out  of  the  way  before  the 
trial.  Under  these  circumstances  Fenwick 
was  executed  on  a  Bill  of  Attainder,  of  which 
this  is  the  last  instance. 
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[v.iii.p.  i6o.]  (^)  Ashton  was  taken  when  going  to  James  bear- 
ing treasonable  despatches.  He  was  convic- 
ted upon  the  decision  of  the  jury  that  he  was 
cognizant  of  the  contents.  This  seems  true,  but 
the  judges  questioned  him  in  an  irregular 
manner. 

(c)  Anderton  was  convicted  of  Treason  by  the 

1693.  comparison  of  a  printed  book  with  some  type 

in  his  possession.    This  was  the  last  case  of 

a  treasonable  libel  under  the  Statute  of  Edward 

III. 

{d)  The  Elder  Pretender,  after  his  recognition  by 
Louis  XIV.  was  attainted,  and  in  this  all  men 
sending  him  letters  or  money  were  included. 


Parliamentary  Privileges- 

[v.  III.  p.  113.]  [a)  Sir,  R.  Sawyer  was  expelled  from  the  House, 
for  misconduct  as  Attorney  General  under 
James  in  refusing  a  writ  of  error  to  Sir  T. 
Armstrong. 

[v.  III.  p.  143.]  (^)  Committees  of  Inquiry  were  appointed  as  to 
the  conduct  of  Colonel  Lundy,  and  as  to  the 
English  fleet  at  La  Hogue  &c.  This  right 
has  not  since  been  disputed  but  they  cannot 
administer  an  oath. 

[v.  III.  p.  116.]  {c)  Annual  Parliaments  became  necessary  by  the 
appropriation  of  supplies. 

1694.  (d)  The    Triennial  Act  limited    the  duration   of 

a  Parliament  to  3  years.  It  is  remarkable  as 
presenting  the  last  instance  of  the  royal  Veto, 
by  which  it  was  stopped  in  the  year  before, 
{vtd.  Septennial  Bill,  George  I). 

1692.  {i)  Schemes  for  a  standing  Committee  of  advice  to 

the  King  and  for  nominating  a  Parliamentary 
Committee  of  Trade  fell  through.  The  Crown 
retains  the  right  to  nominate  all  officers. 

[v.  iii.p.  193.]  (/)  Place-holders  were  excluded  {;uid.  Act  of  Settle- 
ment. 
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{g)  Bribery  of  the  House  was  adopted  by  William 
[V.  III.  p.  189]  on   the   advice   of  Trevor,   who  was  himself 

expelled  for  receiving  a  bribe  to  get  an  Act  for 
the  East  India  Company  passed. 

{h)  The  publication  of  the  names  of  members,  who 
1696.  did  not  join  the  Association  to  abjure  James 

and  to  revenge  any  assassination  of  William, 
was  voted  a  breach  of  Privilege. 

(/)  The  Commons  tacked  to  a  money  bill  the  bill 
for  resumption  of  the  Crown  estates.  This 
tended  to  destroy  all  power  in  the  Lords,  who 
would  hesitate  to  cut  off  the  supplies  of  the 
year  by  throwing  out  such  a  bill. 

May  (y)  The  Kentish  Petition  was  presented  to  the  Tory 

1701.  House,  begging  them  to  turn  their  addresses 

into   votes   of  supply.     For  this   interference 

they  actually  imprisoned  the  presenters  of  the 

Petition. 
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[V.  III.  p.  199]  {a)  Whigs  and  Tories  both  wished  to  maintain  the 
constitution  but  the  Tories  regarded  this  as 
the  ultimate  aim  and  limit,  while  the  Whigs 
held  it  subordinate  to  the  Public  Good.  The 
Tories  favoured  the  King's  prerogative,  the 
interests  of  the  Church  and  the  landed  aristoc- 
racy, 

1702.  {p)  The  first  Ministry  of  Queen  Anne  was  chiefly 

Tory,  but  as  the  Tories  did  not  support  the 
war,  Marlborough  and  Godolphin  deserted 
them,  and  the  Queen  retained  hardly  any  but 

Whigs. 

(^)  The  real  leaders  of  the  Whig  party  were  kept 
out  till  1708,  when  they  formed  a  homogeneous 
ministry  with  a  working  majority  in  the  House 
for  2  years. 

{d)  The  Tory  enthusiasm  raised  at  the  trial  of  Dr. 

1710.  Sacheverell,   effected   a  change  with  the   aid 

of  Mrs  Masham.     The  Doctor  was  impeached 
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for  preaching  the  doctrine  of  Nonresistance 
so  as  to  impugn  the  Revolution.  The  mana- 
gers of  the  prosecution  affirmed  : — 

[v.  III.  p.  204]  (i)    There  was  actual  resistance  in  the  Revo- 

lution. 

(2)    It  was  lawful  so  to  take  arms  against  the 
law. 

His  counsel  said  that  the  supreme  power  in 
the  State  i.  e.  the  Parliament  had  taken  part 
and  that  therefore  there  was  no  resistance. 
The  fact  was  they  had  done  so  not  as  the 
legislature,  but  only  as  the  notables.  Sach- 
everell  was  merely  suspended  for  3  years,  and 
his  sermons  condemned  to  be  burnt. 

1710.  (e)  A  Ministry  principally  Tory,  was  formed  in 

consequence. 

April  II  (i)    T^e  Peace  of  Utrecht  was  concluded  by 

them,  as  they  alleged  that : — 

(i)     England   could    no  longer  support    the 
burden  of  Taxes. 

1713.  (ii)    There  was  no  prospect  of  success  either 

in  Spain  or  Flanders. 

(iii)  Bourbon  Spanish  Kings  would  not  neces- 
sarily be  in  league  with  France. 

(iv)  The  union  of  the  Austrian  and  Spanish 
crowns  was  not  desirable. 

(v)    Our  allies  had  treated  us  very  badly. 

The  Whigs  denied  these  points,  and  we 
certainly  acted  disgracefully  towards  the  allies. 
To  carry  this  treaty  in  the  Whig  House  of 
Lords,  Anne  created  1 2  Peers  at  once. 

(2)    Anne   would  not  recognise  a  successor, 
[V.  III.  p.  225]  the  Jacobites  plotted  ceaselessly  to  intro- 

duce the  Pretender,  the  October  Club  of 
Tories  was  chiefly  under  their  direction. 

1711.  (3)    The  Occasional  Conformity  Act  was  passed 

by  the  Whigs  to  please  Lord  Nottingham 
a  High  Churchman,  and  to  detach  him 
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from  the  Tories.  Temporary  conformity 
to  the  Church  of  England  to  escape  the 
provisions  of  the  Test  Act  was  punished 
by  this  act. 

1713.  (4)    The  Schisjn  Act  was  supported  by  Boling- 

broke  to  gain  Nottingham's  followers.  It 
imprisoned  any  Nonconformist  who  acted 
as  schoolmaster  or  tutor.  Both  Acts 
were  repealed  in  17 19. 

(5)  An  Act  was  passed  to  continue  a  sitting 
Parliament  till  at  least  6  months  after  a 
new  reign  began. 

1714.  (y)  A  Jacobite  Ministry  was  formed  for  3  days  by 
July  27  Bolingbroke,  who  turned  out  all  the  Hanover- 
ian Tories.  This  is  one  of  the  first  instances 
of  all  the  members  a  party  going  in  and 
coming  out  together.  On  her  death-bed  the 
Queen  however  gave  the  white  staff  to  the 
Duke  of  Shrewsbury. 

(g)  George  I.  had  Whig  Ministries  throughout, 
since  most  of  the  Tories  were  Jacobites. 

(K)  Bolingbroke  and  Oxford  were  impeached  on 
the  nominal  charge  of  trying  to  get  Tournay 
for  the  French  in  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  This 
was  called  "  adhering  to  the  King's  enemies," 
a  dangerous  extension  of  the  statute.  Oxford 
pleaded  special  orders  from  the  Queen  which 
could  be  no  excuse  {vid.  Danby's  case). 

1722.  (/)  Atierbury^    the    Bishop     of    Rochester    was 

subjected  to  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties  for 
joining  a  Jacobite  plot.  He  was  deprived  of 
his  see  and  banished  for  life,  as  the  evidence 
was  technically  insufficient  for  a  conviction  of 
High  Treason. 

1715.  (^)  After  the  invasion  of  the  Pretender  the  rebels 

were  treated  with  some  vigour,  2  Peers  and  30 
commoners  being  executed. 

[V,  HI.  p.  235]       (/)  The  Septennial  Bill  extended  the  duration  of 
Parliament  from  3  to  7  years  as  the  ministry 
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feared  an  election  so  soon  after  the  rebellion. 
Hallam  remarks  that : — 

(i)  While  elections  are  corrupt  this  extension 
of  time  is  a  benefit. 

(2)  A  legislature  too  often  varied  in  its 
personnel  and  opinions  is  dangerous. 

(3)  In  practice  dissolutions  have  rarely  effected 
a  great  change. 

(4)  The  Crown  is  prevented  by  custom  from 
dissolving  upon  every  slight  opposition, 
which  would  minimise  the  power  of  Par- 
liament. 

[v.  III.  p.  249]      {m)  The  Stanhope  Ministry  repealed  the  Schism 
1719.  and  Occasional  Conformity  Acts  as  a  return 

for  the  aid  given  by  the  dissenters  to  the 
Hanoverian  succession. 

1719.  (/z)  Sujtderiand's  Peerage  Bill  was  a  party  measure 

to  retain  a  majority  in  the  Lords,  and  would 
[V.  III.  p.  235]  have  limited  the  power  of  the  Crown  to  create 

new  Peers.  This  would  have  made  our  con- 
stitution unworkable,  as  when  the  Commons 
and  Lords  disagree,  a  rupture  with  the  weaker 
House  is  prevented  by  the  creation  of  new 
Peers. 

1717.  (p)  Convocation  was  found  so  turbulent  that  it  was 

prorogued  [till  1850].    It  had  been  summoned 
with  each  parliament  [from  1295],  and  consists 
[v.  III.  p.  242]  of  bishops,  deans,  archdeacons,  and  represen- 

tatives of  chapters  and  of  the  parochial  clergy. 
It  accepted  the  Royal  Supremacy  in  1534  and 
confirmed  the  Articles  in  1562.  Henry  VIII. 
took  away  their  power  to  make  canons  without 
the  royal  license ;  with  such  a  license  they 
passed  the  canons  of  1604,  but  these  not  being 
sanctioned  by  Parliament  are  not  legally 
binding  on  the  laity.  In  1664  they  gave  up 
their  right  to  tax  themselves;  this  was  done 
by  a  simple  agreement  between  Archbishop 
Sheldon  and  Lord  Clarendon.  It  was  con- 
sulted on  the  Comprehension  bill,  and  had  of 
late  shown  considerable  activity,  entering  most 
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bitterly  into  the  disputes  of  the  Bangorian 
controversy,  between  Bishop  Hoadly,  an  ad- 
vocate of  religious  liberty,  and  his  many 
adversaries. 

(/)  TTie  Powers  of  the  Executive  have  increased 
vastly  since  the  government  became  minis- 
terial.    This  is  shown  in  :— 

(i)  The  rise  of  a  Standing  Army.  The  long 
wars  familiarised  men  with  it,  the  two 
first  Georges  were  warlike  and  entangled 
in  foreign  alliances,  and  Party  Government 
committed  Parliament  to  ministerial  mea- 
sures. On  a  peace  footing  and  through- 
out the  1 8th  century  it  consisted  of  about 
17,000  men  "to  preserve  the  balance  of 
power  in  Europe."  It  was  recruited  by 
volunteers,  and  in  1704  by  "pressing" 
all    who    had   no    employment.     Courts 

1718.  martial  were  enabled  to  inflict  the  penalty 

of  death,  and  troops  were  forbidden  to 

1735.  come  within  two  miles   of  an  election. 

The  militia  were  re-established  in  the 
hope  of  diminishing  the  need  and  danger 

1757.  of  a  regular  army. 

[V.  III.  p.  263]     '       (2)    The  Corruption  of  Parliament.     This  was 
felt  so  much  that  even  holders  of  pensions 
for    fixed    periods,    and    many    inferior 
1743.  officers   of   government    were   excluded. 

Till  the  end  of  the  American  war  there 
was  a  systematic  purchase  of  votes  by 
means  of  the  Secret  Service  Money. 

(3)  The  conversion  of  Parliamentary  Privileges 
to  the  use  of  the  Executive: — 

(i)    The  conduct  of  members  was  restrained, 
as  when  Richard  Steele  was  expelled  for 
reflections  in  the  "  Crisis  "  on  the  ministry, 
1768.  and    when    they    illegally    incapacitated 

Wilkes  from  ever  sitting  again. 

(ii)  Punishment  was  inflicted  on  strangers  for 
offences  against  members,  as  when  they 
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decided  a  freehold  right  in  the  case  of 
a  trespass  on  the  fishery  of  a  member 
i^id.  Ferrer's  case  also). 

(iii)  Punishment    of    strangers    for    offences 
against    the    whole    House,    as    in    the 
Kentish  Petition^   and  in  the   Aylesbury 
Election  case^  where  Ashby  sued  an  officer 
[v.  III.  p.  273]  for  refusing  his  vote.     This  case  was  sent 

to  the  House  of  Lords  from  a  lower 
court,  but  the  Commons  claimed  exclusive 
jurisdiction,  and  imprisoned  Ashby  for 
acting  on  the  judgment  he  obtained.  The 

1701.  Lords  voted  that  neither  House  has  power 

to  create  a  new  privilege,  that  the  Com- 
mons have  assumed  alone  a  legislative 
power,  that  every  Englishman  has  a  right 
to  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus,  that  the  Com- 
mons have  no  right  to  hinder  anyone 
from  obtaining  such  a  writ,  and  that 
a  writ  of  error  is  not  of  grace  but  of 
right.  The  Queen  dissolved  Parliament 
to  end  it.  The  Commons  have  no  right 
to  judge  of  a  man's  right  to  vote,  for  that 
is  his  freehold.  A.  Murray  was  by  the 
House  tried  and  committed  to  Newgate 

1751.  for  insulting  a  High  bailiff  in  the  conduct 

of  an  election  at  Westminster.  This 
appears  most  arbitrary.  Misfs  Journal 
incited  its  readers  to  recall  the  Pretender. 
Upon  this  the  Commons  committed  the 

1721.  printer  to  Newgate.    Here  was  no  shadow 

of  privilege, 
(iv)  The  law  courts  are  usually  held  incom- 
petent to  restrain  these  powers.    Thus  the 
[v.  III.  p.  281]  judges    refused    to    release    Shaftesbury 

when  thus  committed,  or  to  give  reHef  to 
Murray  or  Ashby. 

(4)  The  diminution  of  the  Personal  Power  of 
the  Crown.  The  sovereign  was  the  chief 
actor  in  the  government  from  1600  to 
1700,  but  George  I.  ceased  to  be  present 
at  the  Cabinet  Council,  and  ministers 
began  to    enter   office   all   together   as 
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leaders  of  a  party,  so  that  the  Crown  has 
practically  lost  nearly  all  its  power  of 
choosing  counsellors  and  measures. 


SUPPLEMENTAET  OHAPTEE  ON  S00TLAJ5TD. 

[V.  III.  p.  305]  {a)  The  English  Constitution  was  introduced  with 
many  Saxon  and  Norman  settlers  in  the  12th 
century.  The  Parliament  never  contained 
other  freeholders  than  tenants  in  capite,  who 
appeared  at  first  in  person,  but  by  representa- 
tives from  1587.  Borough  members  appeared 
in  1326.  There  was  but  one  Chamber.  "  The 
1369.  Lords  of  the  Articles "  were   a  committee  to 

prepare  all  matters  for  the  decision  of  the  three 
estates,  so  as  to  save  the  trouble  of  long 
sessions.  The  Prerogative  had  little  force 
though  there  were  few  statutes  limiting  it,  from 
the  great  noble  families,  the  impassable  nature 
of  the  country,  clanship,  hereditary  jurisdic- 
tions, the  minorities  of  several  kings,  the 
struggle  with  England,  the  change  in  the  suc- 
cession, the  weakness  of  the  commons.  In  the 
1 6th  century  the  Parliament's  consent  was 
necessary  for  making  war,  but  the  Kings 
approval  was  not  for  bills  passed  by  the  Lords 
of  the  Articles  and  the  3  estates.  The  royal 
jurisdiction  was  much  restrained  by  regalities 
or  private  franchises.  In  civil  suits  an  appeal 
lay  to  the  court  of  Session,  which  consisted  of 
15  judges ;  juries  fell  into  disuse  in  civil  cases, 
and  much  Roman  law  was  adopted. 

[v.  III.  p.  313]  (^)  The  Reformation  for  a  time  reduced  the  royal 
power  to  nothing  ;  henceforth  there  is  little  to 
notice  but  the  contest  between  the  crown 
supported  by  the  legislature,  and  the  church 
sustained  by  the  people. 

1560.  (^)  The  General  Assembly  of  all  ministers  and 

certain  lay  delegates,  with  similar  provincial 
and  parochial  Assemblies  were  set  up,  and  a 
moderate  episcopate  allowed,  but  after  an 
attack  on  it  by  Melville,  Presbyterianism  alone 

1592.  was  permitted  to  remain. 
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{d)  Melville  having  some  time  before  this  insulted 
the  King,  Parliament  had  declared  it  Treason 
to  decline  the  King's  jurisdiction,  to  slander 
1584.  him   (this  was  an  extension   of  the  old  law 

against  ^^  ieasifig  making"  or  slanderously- 
inciting  to  rebellion),  to  attempt  to  injure 
either  of  the  3  estates,  or  to  meddle  in  affairs 
of  State.  It  gave  to  the  King  alone  the  power 
to  summon  the  General  Assembly. 

1598.  (e)  Episcopacy  was  re-established  after  that  James 

had  crushed  Black's  insurrection.  Black  had 
denied  the  King's  right  to  restrain  slanderous 
sermons,  and  defied  his  authority.  James 
reduced  the  Church  to  submission  and  intro- 
[v.  III.  p.  322]  duced  51   bishops.     The  5  Articles  of  Perth 

1617.  introduced  the  rite  of  confirmation,  saints'  days 

and  the  posture  of  kneeling  at  the  Eucharist ; 
but  the  attempt  to  bring  in  a  service  book 
caused  the  rise  of  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant. 

1641.  (/)  During    the    civil    war    Parliament    enacted 

that  :— 

(i)  Its  own  sessions  must  take  place  at  least 
every  3  years. 

(2)  The  initiation  of  bills  must  be  by  them- 
selves and  not  by  the  Lords  of  the  Articles, 
who  had  become  mere  nominees  of  the 
Crown. 

(3)  Presbyterianism  alone  should  be  the 
religion  of  the  country. 

Balmerino  had  been  condemned  to  death  in 
1633  for  holding  in  his  possession  a  remons- 
trance to  the  King,  which  he  and  other  Peers 
of  Parliament  had  drawn  up.  He  was  indicted 
for  "  leasing  making." 

[v.  III.  p.  327]       (^)  The   Restoration    Parliament    was    devotedly- 
loyal  : — 

(i)    It  annulled  all  the  acts  of  1641. 

1664.  (2)    It  gave  the  force  of  law  to  all  the  King's 

orders  respecting  church  matters. 
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(3)  It  gave  him  an  army  of  22,00  men  and 
fined  the  Covenanters  ;£'85,ooo. 

1681.  (4)    It  imposed  a  Test,  or  declaration  of  the 

doctrine  of  Passive  Obedience.  The 
Presbyterians  were  treated  most  tyran- 
nically and  their  rebellions  crushed  with- 
out mercy,  more  than  a  third  of  the  clergy 
were  ejected.  The  Cameronians  renounced 
allegiance,  and  threatened  assassinations 
in  retaliation,  which  they  effected  in  the 

1679.  case  of  Archbishop  Sharp.     The  Council 

ordered  the  death  without  trial  of  all  who 
refused  to  abjure  this  declaration.  When 
the  younger  Argyle  refused  the  Test  of 
.  Passive  Obedience  without  any  exceptions, 
he  was  found  guilty  of  "  Leasing  making  " 
and  Treason. 

1685.  {h)  The  first  Parliament  of  James  II  :— 

(i)  Acknowledged  the  absolute  power  of  the 
King. 

(2)  Made  it  capital  to  hear  field  preachers,  or 
[v.  III.  p.  330]                    to  refuse  to  give  evidence  against  delin- 
quents. 

(3)  Granted  a  large  revenue  for  life. 

(4)  But  refused  to  repeal  the  penal  laws. 
However  the  King  soon  issued  a  Declara- 
tion of  Indulgence,  annulling  the  Tests. 

1689.  0    William  III  called  a  Convention,  Yihich. : — 

(i)    Drew  up  a  list  of  the  offences  of  James. 

(2)  Resolved  that  he  being  a  professed 
Papist  did  assume  the  royal  power  without 
taking  the  oaths,  and  invaded  the  funda- 
mental constitution,  "whereby  he  hath 
forfaulted  (forfeited)  his  right  to  the 
crown,  and  the  throne  has  become  vacant." 

(3)  Made  a  Claim  of  Rights  thai: — 

(i)     No  Papist  can  be  King. 

(ii)  Statutes  cannot  be  dispensed  with  by 
Proclamation. 
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(iii)  Capital  punishments  may  not  be  inflicted 
without  trial  by  jury. 

(iv)  Imprisonment  without  a  cause  named, 
delay  of  trial,  excessive  fines,  and  nomi- 
nation of  borough  magistrates  are  illegal. 

[v.  III.  p.  335]  (4)    Passed  an  Act  similar   to  the    Habeas 

Corpus,   limiting    detentions    on    capital 
charges  to  60  days. 

(5)  Declared  themselves  a  Parliament  and 
added  26  members  for  the  counties. 

(6)  Abolished  the  Lords  of  the  Articles, 
reversed  the  late  tyrannous  acts  and  at- 
tainders. 

1693.  (7)    Required  a  declaration  of  Presbyterianism 

from    all    ministers.      William     however 
granted  considerable  toleration. 

(y)  The  Union  of  the  kingdoms  had  been  discus- 
1704.  sed  in  1603  and  1670,  and  Parliament  enacted 

the  Act  of  Seairiiy,  that  a  successor  to  the 
throne  should  be  chosen  other  than  the  King 
of  England,  unless  the  English  Parliament 
granted  : — 

(j)    Free  trade  to  the  English  plantations. 

(2)    The  benefits  of  the  Navigation  Act  &c 

May  I  The    Union   finally  took  place.    The    chief 

conditions  were : — 

1707.  (i)    The  succession  should  be  in  the  Protes- 

tant heirs  of  Princess  Sophia. 

(2)  Privileges  of  trade  should  be  the  same  for 
both  countries. 

(3)  There  should  be  one  Great  Seal,  money 
and  weights,  customs  and  excise  for  both 
countries. 

(4)  The  Churches  should  be  totally  distinct 
and  fundamentally  established. 

(5)  There  should  be  one  Parliament,  in  which 
should  sit  16  Scotch  Peers  elected  at  each 
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[v.  III.  p.  338]  new  Parliament,  and  45  Scotch  represen- 

tatives of  the  Commons  [increased  to  53 
in  1832]. 

(6)  The  Crown  should  create  no  new  Scotch 
Peers. 

(7)  When  England  raises  2  millions  by  Land- 
Tax,  Scotland  should  raise  ;j^48ooo, 
and  pro  rata, 

[(8)  Scotland  should  retain  her  own  courts  of 
justice,  and  all  laws  as  to  property  and 
private  rights  should  remain  till  altered  by 
Parliament  for  the  benefit  of  Scotland. 

(6)  ;£"3 98,000  were  paid  as  compensation  for 
Darien  claims  and  to  improve  the  coin- 
age.] 

Supplementary  Chapter  on  Ireland. 
[v.  III.  p.  342.]  i^a)  The  Northmen  built  the  towns  on  the  east 
coast,  and  afterwards  became  subject  to  the 
native  federal  states.  The  English  barons, 
who  first  came  under  Pembroke  in  1169, 
conquered  the  whole  island,  were  almost  in- 
dependent and  became  Irish  in  manners  and 
language.  Only  in  the  narrow  territory  of  the 
English  King  and  to  special  persons  did  the 
English  law  apply,  to  the  rest  Brehon  only. 
The  barons  had  their  special  franchises  besides. 
This  caused  great  anarchy.  The  Anglo-Irish 
Parliament  opposed  grants  of  the  English 
citizenship,  even  when  recommended  by  the 
King,  as  in  1278,  but  feebly  tried  to  restrain 
the  exactions  of  the  great  men. 

1367.  (h)  The  Statue  of  Kilkenny  prohibits  :— 

(i)    Intermarriage  with  the  Irish,  "fostering," 
Irish  dress,  bards  &c. 

(2)  Presentation  of  the  Irish  to  benefices. 

(3)  Levying  private  wars  or  requiring  "Coyne." 

This  Act  was  to  be  carried  out  in  spite   of  all 

private  franchises.      After  the  aid  of  Edward  Bruce 

1315.       with  a  Scotch  army,  the  Irish  reconquered  most  of 
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the  country.  In  spite  of  the  expedition  of  Richard 
II.  the  Hmits  of  English  law  or  the  "Pale"  were 
1490.  reduced  at  length  to  the  Counties  of  Dublin  and 
Louth.  The  powerful  Burkes  ruled  in  Connaught 
the  Desmonds  round  Limerick,  and  the  Butlers  in 
Tipperary  and  Kilkenny. 

[V.  III.  p.  355]  (^)  The  Constitution  had  been  modelled  on  that 
of  England.  The  Deputy  or  Chief  Justiciary 
with  a  council  was  at  the  head  of  the  executive, 
the  Parhament  consisted  of  the  greater  barons, 
after  1295  of  2  knights  for  each  county,  and 
from  the  time  of  Edward  III  of  deputies  of 
boroughs  also,  but  it  was,  like  the  Kings, 
unable  to  effect  much. 

1495,  (^d)  Poyning^s  law  or  the  Statute  of  Drogheda  was 

the  first  of  the  many  measures  of  the  Tudors 
to  reduce  Ireland  to  order.    It  enacted  that : — 

(i)    Private  wars  should  be  illegal. 

(2)  To  stir  up  the  Irish  to  war  should  be 
High  Treason. 

(3)  Murder  should  be  punished  according  to 
English  law,  and  not  by  fines. 

[V.  III.  p.  361]  (4)    Coyne  should  be  illegal. 

(5)  Judges  and  other  officers  should  hold 
office  at  the  King's  pleasure. 

(6)  The  Statute  of  Kilkenny  should  be  held 
valid. 

(7)  All  English  Statutes  previously  made 
should  hold  good  in  Ireland. 

(8)  No  Parliament  should  be  held  in  Ireland 
before  the  measures  to  be  passed,  should  have 
received  the  consent  of  the  king  and  his 
council. 

{e)  Henry    VIII.    crushed    the    Fitzgeralds    and 

others  by  artillery,   took    the   tide   of  King 

154L  instead  of  Lord  of  Ireland,  and  extended  the 

English  rule,  but  his  attempt  to  introduce  the 

Reformation  was  resisted. 
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1560.  (/)  Elizabeth    ejected    the   Catholic  clergy,   but 

Protestantism  made  no  converts,  while  the 
great    chiefs    kept    up    constant    wars.     The 

1567.  Deputy  Sidney  crushed  Shane  O'Neil,  Spain 

sent  help  to  the  rebels,  but  Grey  sacked  Smer- 

1579.  wick,  which  her  troops  occupied.     Mountjoy 

reduced  Tyrone  in  Ulster,  after  the  unsuccess- 

1603.  ful  expedition   of   Essex.     During  this   reign 

Parliament  began  to  show  some  independence. 

[y.  III.  p.  375]       (^)  The  chief  measures  of  James  I.  were  : — 

(i)  The  laws  of  Supremacy  and  Uniformity 
were  enforced  against  this  nation  of 
Roman  CathoHcs. 

(2)  English  law  and  tenures  were  introduced 
everywhere. 

(3)  The  forfeited  lands  of  the  rebels  were 
granted   to    colonists.     Thus    in    Ulster 

1611.  English  and  Scotch  were  settled  on  grants 

of  1000  to  2000  acres  each,  which  they 
had  to  cultivate  and  fortify. 

(4)  The  House  of  Commons  was  raised  to 
230  members. 

{Ji)  Charles  promised  redress  of  grievances,  as  to 
the  illegal  forfeiture  of  lands  and  the  exaction 
[V.  in.  p.  384]  of    the    oath    of    Supremacy.     Strafford,    his 

Deputy  ruled  absolutely  and  cruelly  but  kept 
good    order.     The   various  grievances  of  the 
Irish  caused  the  fearful  massacre  and  Rebellion, 
1641.  which  was  finally  stamped  out  by  Cromwell. 

1661.  (j)  Charles  II.    An  "Act  of  Settlement "  and  an 

"  Act  of  Explanation  "  were  passed  to  arrange 
the  forfeitures.  The  Catholic  population  lost 
half  their  lands,  colonists  and  the  armies  of 
Charles  I.  and  Cromwell  gaining.  500000 
people  had  perished.   James  II.  repealed  these 

1691.  Acts,   and  the  Articles  of  Peace  at  Limerick 

promised  that  the  condition  of  Catholics 
should  be  as  good  as  under  Charles  II,  and 
those  who  submitted  should  retain  their  lands 
and  rights. 
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[v.  III.  p.  400]      (y)  Then  ensued  a  terrible  period  of  repression, 
1700.  very  soon  the  Roman  Catholics  : — 

(i)  Held  only  one  sixth  of  the  land,  though 
they  were  the  great  mass  of  the  people. 

(2)  Could  not  keep  a  school,  or  be  guardians 
to  a  child,  might  not  seek  education 
beyond  the  sea,  or  marry  a  Protestant. 

(3)  Must  conform  in  6  months  after  inheriting 
land,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  to  the  next 
Protestant  heir. 

(4)  Were  not  permitted  to  carry  arms. 

3.  W.  &  M.  (5)    Were  excluded  from  Parliament  by  the 

Test  Act,  and  from  the  franchise  about 
1715- 
The  Presbyterians  were  but  little  better  off. 

iji)  The    Irish   Parliament  becoming  active,   the 
English  Parliament  passed  an   Act  declaring 
that  the  King  and  Parliament  of  Great  Britain 
6  Geo.  I.  have  power  to  make  laws  binding  the  people 

of  Ireland.  [Repealed  1782].  The  brightest 
period  of  the  Irish  Parliament  lasted  from  1753 
till  the  Union. 

(/)  \The  Articles  of  Union  comprised  the  follow- 
ing :— 

(i)  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  should  form 
one  kingdom,  and  this  union  should  take 
place  January  ist  1801. 

(2)  One  Parliament  should  represent  the 
United  Kingdom,  to  which  Ireland  should 
send  28  Peers  elected  for  life  and  100 
Commoners,  now  increased  to  105,  and 
4  bishops,  who  are  now  disenfranchised. 

(3)  The  Irish  Revenue  should  be  -h  of  that 
of  Great  Britain  for  20  years,  and  after- 
wards it  should  be  settled  in  Parliament 
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(4)  The  Churches  of  England  and  Ireland 
should  be  united. 

(5)  Freedom  of  trade  should  be  granted. 

(6)  The  laws  of  Ireland  till  repealed  by  the 
United  Parliament  should  remain  in 
force.] 


CHRONOLOGICAL    SUMMARY. 


1485  Henry  VII.  Title  confirmed  by 

1545 

Reed's  case. 

Parliament. 

1547  Surrey  executed. 

1488  Court   to  punish  overawers  of 
justice. 

1489  Statute  of  Fines. 

1490  England  Pale  at  lowest. 

Edward  VI. 

1495  Treason  law  altered. 

Repeal  of  new  Treasons. 

Poyning's  Act. 

Storie's  case. 

1496  Jury  Act. 

1548 

Act  of  Uniformity. 

1500  Warwick  executed 

1549 

Illegal  Proclamations. 

Earl  of  Rutland's  son's  case. 

New  Canons. 

1509  Henry  VIII. 

1512  Strode's  case. 

15 13  Benefit  of  clergy  restrained. 

Seymour  executed. 

1552 

Treason  law  altered. 
Somerset  executed. 

1 5 15  Standish's  case. 

1517  Luther's  attack  on  Pope. 

15 18  Wolsey  Papal  legate. 

1553 

Mary. 

1 52 1  Buckingham  executed. 

1554 

Elections  influenced. 

1522  Forced  loans. 

Throgmorton's  jury  punished. 

1523  Wolsey  before  the  Commons. 

1557 

Stafford's  rebellion. 

Wolsey  visits  monasteries. 

1525  Loan  and  Rebellion. 

1527  Divorce  suit  begins. 

1558 

Elizabeth. 

1529  Wolsey's  fall. 

1559 

Acts  of  Uniformity  and  Supre- 

Reformation Parliament  begins. 

macy. 

1531  Proemunire  of  clergy. 

1560 

Scotch  General  Assembly  begins. 

1532  A  Royal  Bill  rejected. 

Lady  C.  Grey  imprisoned. 

Court  of  Session  established. 

1562 

Test  oath  made  compulsory 

1533  Divorce  ends. 

Articles  of  Religion  confirmed. 

Loans  not  to  be  repaid. 

1565 

The  Advertisements. 

1534  Act  of  Supremacy. 

1566  Sampson  deprived. 

1535  Fisher  and  More  executed. 

Wentworth  s  inquiry. 

Lesser  Monasteries  destroyed. 

1567  Sidney  in  Ireland. 

1536  A.  Boleyn  executed. 

1568 

M.  Stuart  in  England. 

1537  English  Bible. 

1569 

Norfolk's  plot. 

Pilgrimage  of  Grace. 

1570 

Bull  of  Pope  Pius  V. 

Crown  disposed  of  by  will. 

The  Admonition. 

1539  Statute  of  Six  Articles. 

1571 

Long's  case. 

1540  Greater  Monasteries  destroyed. 

Strickland  and  Ma3me*s  cases. 

Cromwell's  attainder. 

1572 

Act  of  Security. 

Statute  of  Wills. 

St  Bartholomew's  day. 

Royal  Proclamantions  legalised. 

Strickland's  bill. 

1542  Title  of  King  of  Ireland  taken. 

Poor  law.     Treason  law. 

1543  Ferrer's  case. 

Norfolk  executed. 

1544  Benevolence. 

1573  Tulchan  bishops  in  Scotland. 
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1575  Wentworth  imprisoned. 

A.  Stuart  married. 

Smalley's  case. 

Calvin's  case. 

Prophesyings  put  down. 

Great  Contract  discussed. 

Grindal  suspended. 

161 1  Ulster  Settlement. 

1577  Sherwood's  case. 

1614  Undertakers  Parliament. 

1579  Stubbs'  case. 

St.  John  fined. 

1580  Campian's  case. 
Hairs  case. 

16 1 5  Peacham's  case. 

Arabella  Stuart  died. 

1 58 1  New  penal  laws. 

161 7  Articles  of  Perth. 

1583  High  Commission  Court. 

161 8  Raleigh  executed. 

1584  Romanist  priests  exiled. 

1 62 1  Third  Parliament. 

The  Association. 

Sandy's  and  Shepherd's  cases. 

Scotch  King  supreme. 

Coke  and  Pym  imprisoned. 

1585  Proclamation  as  to  printing. 

1586  Babington's  plot. 

1622  Bacon's  and  Floyd's  cases. 
Great  Protestation. 

Illegal  tax  on  clergy. 

1624  Monoplies  abolished. 

Norfolk  election. 

Appropriation  of  Supplies. 

County  members  (Scotland). 

Fourth  Parliament. 

1587  Cope's  Bill  and  Book. 

Middlesex  impeached. 

Mary  Stuart  executed 

1588  Marprelate  tracts. 

Penry's  case. 

1625  Charles  I. 

The  Armada. 

Tonnage  and  Poundage. 

Martial  law. 

First  Parliament. 

1589  Hobby's  Bill. 

1626  Second  Parliament. 

1590  Puritan  classes  set  up. 

Buckingham  impeached. 

1 591  Judges'  Remonstrance. 

Digges'  and  Eliot's,  Arundel's, 

1592  All  Scotch  bishops  cease. 

Bristol's    and    5   Knights  or 

1593  Romanists  and  Puritans  exiled. 

Darnel's  cases. 

Dispute  on  money  Bills. 

1628  Petition  of  Right. 

P.  Wentworth  imprisoned. 

Chamber's  Felton's,  and  Eliot 

1594  Ecclesiastical  Polity  published. 

and  Seldens'  cases. 

1598  Scotch  episcopacy  revived. 

Third  Parliament. 

1599  Essex  in  Ireland. 

1629  The  II  years  Tyranny  begins. 

1 60 1  Monopolies  reduced. 

1630  Leighton's  case. 

Poor  law. 

1632  Balmerino's  case. 

1633  Prynne's  case. 

1634  Ship  Money  begins. 

1603  James  I. 

1636  Prynne's    Burton's    and    Bast- 

Goodwin's  case. 

wick's  cases. 

Statute  of  Recognition. 

1637  Hampden's  and  Bishop    Will- 

Shirley's case. 

iam's  cases. 

Mountjoy  conquers  Tyrone. 

1638  Scotch  Covenant. 

1604  Millenary  petition. 

1639  Pacification  of  Berwick. 

Hampton  Court  conference. 

1640  Short   Parliament  and  Council 

Form  of  Apology  presented. 

of  Peers. 

Canons  enacted. 

Etcetera  Oath  and  Canons. 

1605  New  penal  laws. 

Long  Parliament. 

1606  Illegal  duty. 

Dispute  on  Money  Bills. 

1607  Disputes    between    Lords    and 

1 641  Strafford  and  Laud  impeached. 

Commons. 

(Triennial  Act). 

Wentworth  imprisoned. 

Arbitrary  courts  abolished. 

1608  Book  of  Rates. 

Arrest  of  5  Members. 

1610  Cowell's  Interpreter. 

Grand  Remonstrance. 
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Bishops  unseated. 
Parliament  made  permanent. 
Irish  RebelUon. 

1642  The  19  Propositions. 
Militia  Bill. 

Edge  Hill. 

1643  Nentwich  and  Chalgrove. 
Waller's  plot. 
Covenant  in  England. 
First  Excise. 

Queen  impeached. 

1644  Oxford  Parliament. 
Laud  executed. 
Marston  Moor. 

1645  Treaty  of  Uxbridge. 
Self  denying  ordinance. 
Naseby. 

1646  Treaty  of  Newcastle. 
Glamorgan's  Treaty. 

1647  Proposals  of  Hampton  Court. 
The  Four  Bills. 

Treaty  of  Newport. 

1648  Prides  Purge 

1649  Charles  I.  executed. 


Commonwealth. 
Abolition  of  Royalty  and  Peers. 
1 65 1  Love  executed. 
Navigation  Act. 

1653  Barebones  Parliament. 
Instrument  of  Government. 

1654  First  Reformed  Parliament. 
Penruddock's  Rebellion. 
Gerard  executed. 

1655  Military  Governors. 
Malignants  taxed. 

1656  Second  Reformed  Parliament 

1657  Petition  and  Advice. 
Slingsby  executed 

1658  Cromwell  died. 
Richard's  Parliament. 
Richard  retired. 

The  Rump  twice  recalled. 
1660  The  Convention. 


Charles  II. 

The  Restoration. 

Tonnage  and  Poundage  for  life. 

Feudal  Tenures  ceased. 

Execution  of  Regicides. 

Excise. 

Declaration  of  Breda. 


1661  Savoy  Conference. 
Corporation  and  Press  Acts. 
Benevolence  permitted. 
Argyll  executed. 

Self  taxation  of  clergy  ceases. 
Cavalier  Parliament 
Petitions  restrained. 

1662  Act  of  Uniformity 
Vane  executed. 

1664  Conventicle  Act. 
Repeal  of  (Triennial  Act). 

1665  Appropriation  of  Supplies. 
Five  Mile  Act. 

1666  Examination  of  Accounts. 
Covenanters  persecuted. 

1667  Fall  of  Clarendon. 
Cabal  begins. 

1668  Triple  Alliance. 

1669  Skinner  v.  East  India  Company. 

1670  Treaty  of  Dover. 
Bushell's  case. 

1 67 1  Dispute  on  Money  Bills. 

1672  Declaration  of  Indulgence. 
Exchequer  closed. 

1673  Test  Act. 
Enfranchisement  of  Newark. 

1674  Danby's  Ministry. 

1675  Declaration  of  Nonresistance. 
Shirley  v.  Faigg. 

1676  Jenke's  case. 

1678  Danby's  Trial. 

1679  Habeas  Corpus  Amendment  Act 
Catholic  Peers  unseated. 
Temple's  Council. 

Sharp  murdered. 
Third  Parliament. 
Press  Act  expired. 
Exclusion  Bill. 

1680  Stawell's  case. 
Fourth  Parliament 

168 1  Oxford  Parliament. 
End  of  Exclusion  Bill. 
Cameronians. 
Argyll's  trial. 

1683  Corporations  attacked. 


1685  James  II.     Press  Act 

1686  Ecclesiastical  Commission. 

1687  Declaration  of  Liberty  of  Con- 

science. 

1688  Refusal  of  clergy. 
William  comes  over. 

1689  Convention. 
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William  and  Mary. 
Civil  list. 
Bill  of  Rights. 
Toleration  Act. 
Mutiny  Act. 
Comprehension  Bill. 

1690  Second  Parliament. 
Act  of  Oblivion. 

1 69 1  Nonjurors. 

1692  Standing  Committees. 
Press  Act  expired. 
Land  Tax. 

1693  Royal  Veto  last  used. 

1694  Triennial  Act. 
Bank  of  England. 
The  Junto. 

1695  Treason  \a.yi  altered. 
Third  Parliament. 
New  coinage. 
Trevor  expelled. 

1697  Treaty  of  Ryswick. 
The  disbandment. 
Fenwick's  case. 
The  Association. 

1698  Fourth  Parliament. 
Montague  still  in  office. 

1699  Act  of  Resumption. 

1700  Last  law^  against  Romanists. 
Duke  of  Gloucester  died. 

1 701  Fifth  Parliament. 
Act  of  Settlement. 
Sixth  Parliament. 
Pretender  attainted. 
Kentish  Petition. 
Abjuration  Oath 


ANNE. 

Aylesbury  Electors. 

1702  Tory  Ministry. 

1704  Act  of  Security. 

Ashby  V.  White. 

Press  Gang. 

1706  Act  as  to  Placeholders. 

1707  Union  of  England  and  Scotland. 

1708  Whig  ministry. 

1 709  The  Oxford  decree  burnt. 

1 710  Sacheverell's  trial. 

Tory  ministry. 

1711  Occasional  Conformity  Act. 

Twelve  new  peers  created. 

1 713  Peace  of  Utrecht. 

Stamp  Act. 

1 714  Schism  Act. 

George  I. 

1715  Bolingbroke  impeached. 

Riot  Act. 

1716  Septennial  Act. 

Derwentwater  executed. 

1 71 7  Oxford  impeached. 

Convocation  ceased  to  sit. 

17 19  Schism  Act  &c.  repealed. 

Peerage  bill  thrown  out. 

1743  Another  Place  Act. 

Murray  imprisoned. 

1757  Militia  re-established. 

1768  Wilke's  case. 
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Abhorrers,  48. 

Abjuration  of  realm,  an  oath  to  go 

into  exile  tendered  to  recusants, 

&c.  15,  of  Stuarts,  67. 
Accounts,  Examination  of,  44,  53. 
Active  Obedience,  48. 
Act  of  Grace,  62,  v.  Settlement,  &c. 
Admonition  to  Parliament,  14. 
Advertisements,  14,  18. 
Agitators,  tribunes  elected  to  protect 

the  interests  of  the  Army,  42. 
Aids,  feudal,  to  ransom  the  king,  to 

knight  his  eldest  son,  to  dower 

his  daughter. 
Alien  v.  Postnati,  6,  25,  80. 
Allegiance,  oath  of,  65. 
Anabaptists,  sectaries  under  Elizabeth 

of  socialist  tendencies. 
Anderton,  69. 
Anjou,  18. 
Annates,  the  first  year's  profits  of  a 

benefice,  v.  Bounty,  10,  12. 
Apology  and  Satisfcution,  form  of,  22. 
Appeals  to  House  of  Lords,  54. 
Appropriation  of  Supplies  to  Special 

Objects,  27,  44,  53,  67,  69. 
Arminians  conAtxcc^tA  at  Dort,  (1618) 

for  opinions  opposed  to  Predesti- 
nation. 
Army,  41,  44,  38,  82,  Proposals  of, 

40,  Standing,  44,  51,  57,  60,  68, 

74,  Disbanded,  64,  Recruiting,  31, 

38,  Billeting,  29,  30,  35. 
Armstrong,  executed  under  Jac.  II. 

for  Treason,  without  trial,  by  a 

pretence  of  outlawry. 
Arrest,  2,  18,  37,  v.  Privilege. 
Array,   commissions    of,    to    muster 

men  and  arms  for  the  defence  of 

the  country,  33. 
Articles,  Lords  of,  the  committee  of 

the  Scotch  Parliament,  76,  79. 
Articles  of  Limerick,  82, 
Articles  of  Perth,  77. 
Articles    Thirty-nine,    reduced    from 

forty-two,  12,  15. 


Articuli  cleri  of  1605,  against  the 
encroachments  of  civil  or  spirit- 
ual courts. 

Arundel,  35. 

Ashby  V.  White,  75. 

Ashton,  69. 

Assembly  General,  76,  of  Divines 
(1643)  of  various  sects  which 
drew  up  the  Westminster  Cate- 
chism. 

Association,  The,  14,  70. 

Assize  of  Arms,  (M^i)  armed  a  Na- 
tional Militia,  38. 

Attainder,  a  penalty  of  Treason,  or 
felony,  by  which  the  power  of 
inheriting  through  the  convict 
was  lost. 

Attainder  Bills  of,  special  laws  punish- 
ing acts  already  done,  58,  35,  68, 
69. 

Attaint,  jurymen  formerly  liable  to  a 
writ  of,  for  unjust  verdict,  51. 

Aylesbury  Election,  and  men  who 
imitated  Ashby,  75. 

Atterbury,  72. 

Axtell,  44. 

Babington,  \*J. 

Balmerino,  77. 

Barebones  Parliament,  42. 

Bangorian  Controversy  on  Compre- 
hension and  Non-resistance  be- 
tween Hoadly  and  the  High 
Churchmen,  73. 

Bank,  67. 

Baronetcies,  24. 

Bastwick,  33. 

Bates,  24. 

Beauchamp,  Lord,  21. 

Benefit  of  CUrgy,  9,  abolished,  1827. 

Benevolence,  a  tax  levied  under  the 
name  of  a  free  gift,  i,  4,  24,  29. 

Bennet,  Judge,  26. 

Bishops,   10,   13,    IS,   18,  30,  34,  4S» 

52,  53»  77,83- 
Billeting,  29,  30,  3$. 
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Bland,  21. 

Black  rent,  a  tribute  paid  to  Irish 
freebooters  to  ensure  safety  and 
protection. 

*' Blast  of  the  Trumpet,  against  the 
Monstrous  Regimen  of  women," 
written  by  Knox  against  Mary 
Stuart,  shown  inapplicable  to 
English  limited  Monarchy  by 
Aylmer,  1588. 

Bolmgbroke,  72. 

Bonaght,Q.  composition  paid  instead 
of  quartering- kerns  in  Ireland. 

Bounty,  Queen  Anne's,  annates  and 
first  fruits  were  given  by  her  to 
form  a  fund  for  augmenting  poor 
livings. 

Boroughs,  8,  21,  48,  56. 

Brady,  48. 

Breda,  Declaration  of,  44. 

Brehon,  the  native  Irish  law,  80. 

Bribery,  21,  53,  74. 

Bristol,  35. 

Brownists,  15,  42. 

Buckingham,  4,  33. 

Bull  of  Pope  Pius,  13,  14. 

Burgage  lands,  the  tenure  of  which 
gave  the  freedom  of  the  borough. 

Burleigh,  17. 

Burton,  33. 

Bushell,  51. 

Cabal  Ministry,  52,  Clifford,  Ashley 
(Shaftesbury)  Buckingham,  Ar- 
lington, Lauderdale. 

Cabinets,  56,  75. 

Calvin,  25. 

Cameronians,  certain  Covenanters  who 
forcibly  resisted  Charles  II.  78. 

Canons,  1604,  1640,  73. 

Cartzvris^ht,  14. 

Cestui  uses,  a  variety  of  trust  estates, 

25. 
Charters,  29,  37,  56.    • 
Chambers,  32. 
Civil  Lists,  67. 
Claim  of  Rights,  78. 
Clarendon,  51,  73. 
Classes,  15. 

Clergy,  9,  10,  15,  19,  4I,  45,  73. 
Club,  the  October,  71. 
Goat  and  Conduct  Money,  29. 
Coke,  25. 
Commendam,   the  right  to  hold  an 

inferior  benefice  with  a  higher 


one,  or  for  a  layman  to  hold  one 
at  all,  25. 

Commissions,  15,  29,  28,  57,  60. 

Committees,  69. 

Co77ipounders,  those  Jacobites  who 
wished  to  bring  back  the  king, 
but  with  guarantees  for  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Comprehension  Bill,  61,  Scheme,  46. 

Concilium  Ordinarium,  7,  55. 

Confirmatio  Cartartwi,  \i()'J,  gives 
up  the  right  of  the  King  to  im- 
pose new  Taxes  without  assent 
of  Parliament,  24. 

Conference,  Hampton  Court,  22,  Sa- 
voy, 45- 

Conge  d'elire,  an  order  to  elect  a  per- 
son as  bishop,  10. 

Contract,  Great,  24,  Original  (the 
Whig  theory  of  the  origin  of 
government,)  16,  48. 

Conventicle  Act,  46. 

Convention,  42,  44,  68. 

Convocation,  9,  10,  1 9,  29,  30,  73. 

Cony,  42. 

Copley,  9. 

Coshery,  an  Irish  chiefs  right  of 
Purveyance. 

Corporation  Act,  45,  Charters,  48. 

Courts,  2,  6,  II,  15,  22,  25,  28,  29, 
33,  41,  43,  50,  74,  76,  80. 

Covenant,  39,  45,  46,  77,  78. 

Coyne  and  livery,  80. 

CowelVs  Interpreter,  22. 

Cranfield,  26. 

Cromwell,  T.  5,  Oliver,  41 — 43,  82. 

Crown,  2,  5,  13,21,24,57,63,65, 
69,73,75.76,77,80. 

Customs,  8,  19,  21,  24,  36,  42,  44, 
56. 

Danby,  52,  58,  68. 

Darien  Scheme  for  colonizing  that 
isthmus  by  Scotchmen.  It  failed 
disastrously,  80. 

Darnel,  37. 

Debt,  National,  44. 

Declaration  of  Breda,  44,  of  liberty  of 
Conscience,  57,  of  Sports,  (al- 
lowing some  on  Sundays,)  1633, 
of  Indulgence,  47,  57,  78. 

Decimation  of  Royalists  a  tax  of  xV  of 
their  income,  42. 

De  facto,  actual  king,  de  jure  one  by 
right,  2,  50. 
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De  donis  conditionalihus^  2. 

De  Militibus,  13  Ed.  II.  limits  the 
need  of  taking  up  knighthood  to 
those  possessing  £^o  a  year. 

De  Tallagio  non  concedendo,  though 
declared  a  statute  by  judges  in 
1637,  and  recited  in  Petition  of 
Right,  it  was  only  an  unauthorized 
translation  of  Confirmatio  Carta- 
rum,  without  the  saving  clauses, 
29. 

DkS"^  35- 

Divine  Right,  21,  24,  67. 

Dispensing  power,  52,  57,  60,  61,  78, 
V.  * '  Nuisance. " 

Dort,  Synod  of,  Jac.  I.  sent  repre- 
sentatives to  discuss  Arminianisra 
here,  16 18. 

Drogheda,  Statute  of,  81. 

Dover,  Treaty  of,  46. 

Duties,  8,  19,  22,  24,  28,  42. 

Ecclesiastical  Polity  16. 

Elections  7,  8,  21,  26,  31,  43,  60,  73, 

75- 

Elenchus  Papismi,  ^t'c,  the  book  for 
which  Bastwick  was  fined,  33. 

^^iot,  35,  36,  38. 

Episcopacy,  10,  13,  15,  18,  30,  31, 
76—79. 

Erastianism,  a  doctrine  that  excom- 
munication by  spiritual  courts  in 
a  Christian  state  should  be  for- 
bidden, generally  means  that  a 
church  should  be  a  sort  of  state 
police  department. 

Escheat,  the  return  of  an  estate  to 
the  overlord  from  the  attainder 
or  death  of  the  tenant  without 
heirs. 

Excise,  29,  44,  67. 

Exclusion  Bill,  47. 

Explanation  Act  of,  82. 

Felton,  13,  18,  32. 

Femjuick,  68. 

Ferrers,  7. 

Feudal,    incidents,    v.    aids,    wards, 

escheats,  homage,  24,  28,  44." 
Field,  26. 
Filmer,  48. 
Finch,  28. 
Fines,  st  of  3. 

First  Fruits t  lo,  J2  t'.  Bounty. 
Fishery  5. 


Fitzharris  54. 

Five  Knights,  37, — Members  37,— 
Mile  Act,  46. 

Floyd,  27. 

Forests,  royal  28,  29. 

Fosteriug,  an  Irish  custom  of  bringing 
up  children  in  other  families  fo» 
mutual  protection  and  attach- 
ment, 80. 

Four  Bills,  43. 

Franchise^,  21,  $6,  31,  43,  76,  74,  83. 

Gauden  Bishop,  the  probable  author 
of  Icon  Basilike,  was  rewarded  as 
such  by  Charles,  II. 

Gavel  kind,  a  tenure  where  the  pro- 
perty was  equally  divided  among 
all  the  sons, — Irish  where  after 
a  death  of  one  of  the  Sept,  the 
chief  re-divided  all  the  land. 

Gerard,  43. 

Glamorgan's  treaty,  40. 

Goodman,  8. 

Goodwin,  26. 

Gossipred,  the  close  relation  between 
Irish  god  parents  and  god  chil- 
dren. 

Government,  doctrines  of  i,  12,  14, 
16,  22,  23,  24,  26,  29,  48,  58,  71. 

Grace,  Act  of  62,  Pilgrimage,  5>  li. 

Grey  family,  7,  17,  21,  25. 

Grindal,  15. 

Habeas  Corpus,   1 8,   22,  33,   37,  49, 

52,  75»  79. 

Hales,  51. 

Halifax  ministry,  the  first  under 
George  I.  also  called  Town- 
shend's. 

Hall,  21. 

Hampden  J,  28. 

Hampton  Court  Conference,  22,  Pro- 
posals, 40. 

Hereditary  right,  2,  $,  13,  21,  24, 
63,  65,  67,  69,— Excise,  41. 

High  Commission  Court,   15,  22,  29, 

34,  57.. 
Histriomastix,  33. 
Hobby,  20. 
Homage,  the  promise  of  service  made 

by  a  tenant  to  his  over  lord. 
Hooker,  16. 
Hue  and  Cry,   the  hunting  down  of 

felons  in   which  everyone    was 

obliged  to  join. 
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Hun,  9. 

Hundred,  an  ancient  subdivision  of 
a  county  greater  than  a  parish, 
for  derivation  v.  Stubbs  C.  Hist. 
I.  p.  80. 

Icon  Basilikey  a  book  of  devotions 
pretended  to  be  written  by  Car. 
I.  but  probably  by  Gauden. 

Ignoramus,  the  phrase  used  when 
the  Grand  Jury  find  insufficient 
evidence  as  in  Shaftesbury's  case. 

Impeachment,  an  accusation  of  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanours  made 
by  the  Commons  before  the 
Lords  who  act  judicially,  23,  26, 
34,  51,  52,  66,  68,  70. 

Impressment,  31. 

Imprisonment,  2,  18,  37,  v.  Privilege. 

Incident,  a  plot  to  kidnap  the  popular 
leaders  during  the  visit  of  Car.  I. 
to  Scotland,  31. 

Indemnity,  Bill  of  44. 

Independents,  15,  41. 

Indulgence  Declaration  of,  47,  57> 
78. 

Institution  of  a  Christian  man,  a  re- 
formed book  of  devotion  issued 
by  Henry  VIII.,  11. 

Instrument  of  Government,  41. 

Inter-communing  letters  of,  forbad  any 
aid  to  covenanters,  1676. 

Jacobites,  the  adherents  of  the  exiled 
Stuarts. 

jfenkes  49. 

Jews,  allowed  in  England  by  Crom- 
well, had  been  expelled,  1290. 

Judges,  6—8,  18,  25,  29,  32,  37,  40, 
49,  50,  54>  66,  76,  81. 

Junto,  68. 

Juries,  4-6,  15,  60,  51,  76,  79. 

Kerns    and  gallowglasses    names   of 

Irish  irregular  troops. 
Kilkenny  Statute  of,  80. 
Kimbolton,  37. 
King,    V.    Crown,   De  jure.    Divine 

right. 
Knight,  the  preacher,  26. 
Knight  service,  24,  28,  38. 
Knighthood,  distraint  of,  28,  29. 

Land  Tax,  68,  80. 
Lands,  11,  24,  44,  45,  82. 


Latitudinarians,  those  who  tried  to 
retain  the  Presbyterians  in  the 
Church  of  England. 

Leasing  making,  77. 

Leighton,  33. 

V Estrange,  the  official  book-licencer 
after  the  Resturation. 

Levellers,  41. 

Leviathan,  (Hobbes)  ascribes  the 
origin  of  society  to  a  compact, 
wherein  all  rights  were  given  up 
in  return  for  protection. 

Libel,  6,  15,  33,  18,  48,  62. 

Lilbure,  33. 

Liberty  of  Conscience,  Declaration  of, 

57. 
Limerick  Peace  of,  82. 
Loans,  4,  8,  28,  29,  67. 
Lollards,  9. 
Long,  21. 

Lord  lieutenants,  38. 
Lords,  7,  24,  27,  31,  53,  54,  55,  73, 

75,   83.— Popish,  32,  56.  Co.  of 

30.  V.  Parliament. 
Lave,  43. 
Ludlow,  49. 
Lushbourg,  a  species  of  false  money 

forbidden  in  25  Edward  III. 

Magna  Charta,  35,  37,  49. 

Maintenance,  the  crime  of  banding 
together  to  defeat  justice  by 
paying  men  to  bring  up  vexa- 
tious suits. 

Malignants,  the  name  given  to  royal- 
ists, 42. 

Martial  law,  16,  30,  58,  60,  74. 

Martin  Marpr elate,  15,  18. 

Mary  Stuart,  17,  20. 

Massey,  57. 

Mayne,  18. 

Melville,  76. 

Members  v.  Parliament. 

Middlesex  Lord,  26. 

Militia,  32,  38,  40,  41,  74. 

Millenary  Petition,  22,  25. 

Ministerial  Government,  59,  74,  76. 

Mist's  Journal,  75. 

Mompesson,  26. 

Monasteries,  1 1. 

Money  Bills,  22,  37,  70. 

Monopolies,  after  1624,  they  were 
granted  only  to  companies  so  as 
to  evade  the  law,  16,  19,  21,  23, 
24,  28. 
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More  Sir  Thomas^  5. 

Morice,  22. 

Mortmain^  II. 

Mortuaries^  payments  at  one's  death 

to  the  parish  church,  lo. 
Murray^  75. 
Mutiny  Act,  62.  67. 

Na£^s  Head  Tavern,  13, 

National  Debt,  44. 

Navigation  Act,  forbad  the  carrying 
trade  to  the  Dutch  and  others, 
1 65 1  a^id  1660,  79. 

Navy,  II. 

Newark,  56. 

Newcastle  Treaty  of,  40. 

Newport  Treaty  of,  41. 

Nineteen  Propositions,  32. 

Nolle  Prosequi,  47. 

Nonconformists,  12,  39,  46,  61. 

Non-jurors,  61. 

Non  obstante,  any  statute  to  the  con- 
trary nothwithstanding,  61. 

Nonresistance,  45,  58. 

Norfolk  County  of,  21. 

Nmvell,  8. 

Noy,  26. 

Nuisance,  this  word  was  inserted  in 
certain  statutes  as  the  King  could 
not  dispense  with  what  was  ma- 
lum in  se. 

Oath  abjuration,  67,  allegiance,  65, 
ex  officio,  15,  et  cetera,  30,  non 
resistance,  45,  46,  78,  oblivion, 
supremacy,  12. 

Occasional  Conformity  Act,  71.  73. 

October  Club,  71. 

Original  Compact,  the  Old  Whig 
theory  of  the  origin  of  govern- 
ment from  an  agreement  of  the 
governed,    16,  48. — jurisdiction, 

54. 
Osbaldiston,  33. 
Oxford,    Parliament    at  41,    of   48, 

Treaty  of,  39,  University  of,  26. 
Oxford,  R.  Harley  E.  of. 

Pale,  the  part  of  Ireland  subject  to 
English  law,  81. 

Papists,  V.  Romanists. 

Parker  Matthew,  14. 

Parliament,  duration  of,  30,  31,  53. 
72,  privileges  of  60,  freedom 
from  arrest   during   session,    7, 


21,  26,  35,  37,  54,  freedom  of 
speech  in  the  House,  7,  20,  35, 
deciding  contested  elections  21, 

22,  26,  56,  75,  punishing  its  own 
members,  7,  9,  20,  21,  27,  36, 
54,  of  initiating  money  bills  4, 
21,  35.  S4»  of  discussing  affairs 
of  state,  20,  23,  27,  V.  Peerage 
and  election, — Scotch  and  Irish, 
43.  76,  77,  79,  81,  82. 

Parry,  21. 

Party,  Constitutional  39,  51,  Tory  48, 

Repubhcan  62,  Root  &  Branch  31. 
Party  Government,  74,  76. 
Passive  Obedience,  45 — 48,  78. 
Peacham,  25. 
Peers,  7,  24,  27,  31,  53-55,  73.  75, 

83.   V.    Parliament,    Popish  32, 

56,  Council  of,  30. 
Peerage,  Bill,  71,  73. 
Penal  Statutes,   10 — 16,   18,  23,  34, 

45-48. 
Penn,  51. 
Penrudcbck,  41. 
Penry,  18. 

Pensioners,  v.  Placeholders. 
Per  Speciale  Mandatum,  19,  29,  37. 
Perth,  Articles  of,  77. 
Peter's  pence,  a  contribution  paid  to 

the  Pope  from  Saxon  times,  10. 
Petition  and  Advice,  42,  of  Right  29, 

Kentish  65,   70,  75,  others  38, 

45,  48,  53- 
Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  5,  II. 
Pine,  33. 
Pius,  v.,  13. 

Place  holders,   12,  41,  47,  66,  69,  74. 
Pluralities,  15,  20. 
Poor  laws,  10,  16. 
Postnati,  25. 
Poy mug's  law,  81. 
Pramunire,   the  offence  of  bringing 

in    papal    bulls,    afterwards   its 

penalties  were  applied  to  many 

other  crimes,  10,  13,  23,  29. 
Prerogatives,  7,  5,  16,  22,  29,  47,  76. 
Presbyterians,  14,  22,  39—41,  45,  76, 

79.  83. 
Press  liberty  of,  16,  48,  62. 
Pretender,  60,  70. 
Pride's  Purge,  41. 
Privy  Council,  5,  1 9,  33,  53,  66. 
Proclamations,  2,  5,  6,  7,  8,  16,  22, 

30,  48,  56. 
Prophesy ingSy  15,  1 8. 
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Propositions  the  XIX,  32. 

Protests^  25,  31,  S3,  the  Great,  23, 

27. 
Prynne,  33. 

Puritans,  14,  22,  39,  40,  41,  45. 
Purveyance,    the    right   to    purchase 

anything  wanted  by  the  court  at 

a  fixed  rate,  24,  26,  44. 

Quartering  soldiers,  v.  Army. 
^«i/  Warranto  a  writ  of  enquiry  into 
titles  to  land,  48. 

Raleigh,  26. 

Rates  Book  of,  24. 

Rebellions,  5,  ii,  38,  57,  77,  78,  82. 

Recognition,  Statute  of,  22. 

Recovery,  a  common,  was  a  judgment 
in  a  fictitous  suit  undertaken  to 
bar  an  estate  in  tail,  2. 

Recusants,  13,  28,  38. 

Reed,  Alderman,  4. 

Reform,  42,  43. 

Reformation,  9,  8 1. 

Regalities,  76. 

Regicides,  50. 

Relief,  an  entry  fee  paid  by  the  new 
feudal  tenant  to  the  lord. 

Remonstrance,  22,  25,  53,  Grand,  3 1. 

Reparation  Act  of,  45. 

Resumption,  Act  of,  65. 

yj';;^/4/j,  ^^7/  of  61,  Claim  of 
78,  Petition  of  29,  Divine  or 
hereditary,  22,  24,  67. 

Riot  Act,  enacts  death  penalties 
against  riotous  assemblies  not 
dispersing  after  an  hour's  notice. 

Romanists,  5,  7,  10,  12,  22,  32,  39, 
46,  47,  56,  61,  65,  78,  82,  83. 

Root  and  Branch,  party  31. 

Ross  Bishop  of,  an  ambassador  punish- 
ed for  conspiring  against  Eliza- 
beth to  whom  he  was  sent. 

Rump,  the  remains  of  the  Long  Par- 
liament 42. 

Rutland,  E,  of,  8. 

Sabbatarians,  (i)  anabaptists  who 
observed  the  seventh  day,  (2) 
Puritans  who  taught  an  excessive 
observance  of  Sunday  27. 

Sacheverell,  70. 

Sampson,  18. 

Saneroft,  Archbishop,  one  of  the  7 
bishops  who   petitioned  against 


the  Declaration  of  Indulgence, 
afterwards  a  Nonjuror. 

Sandys,  27. 

Savoy  Conference,  46. 

Sawyer  Sir  Robert,  69. 

Schism  Act,  71,  73. 

Scot  and  lot,  the  borough  taxes,  56. 

Scrog^s,  50. 

Scrope,  50. 

Scutage,  money  paid  instead  of  Knight 
service. 

Secret  service  money,  a  sum  granted 
by,  but  not  accounted  for  in  Par- 
liament for  state  reasons,  74. 

Security,  Act  of,  79. 

Seldtn,  35,  38. 

Self  dcftying  Ordinance,  40, 

Sept,  the  name  for  clans  in  Ireland. 

Septennial  Act,  Ji,  73. 

Session,  Court  of,  76. 

Settlement  Act  of,  65,  Irish  lands,  82. 

Seymour,  8. 

Shaftesbury,  46,  75. 

Sharpe  Archbishop,  78. 

Shepherd,  27. 

Ship  Money,  28. 

Shirley,  26,  54. 

Sidney,  49,  51,  The  Deputy,  82. 

Six  Articles,  Statute  of  il. 

Skinner,  54. 

Slingsby,  30. 

Smalley,  21. 

Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  39,  45, 
46,  77. 

Somerset,  8. 

Sports,  Book  of,  1 61 8,  Declaration  of 
1633,  stated  what  sports  were 
lawful  on  Sunday,  and  offended 
the  Puritans. 

Standish,  9. 

Stannary  Courts,  those  established 
for  the  workers  in  tin  in  Corn- 
wall, 7. 

Star  Chamber,  6,  22,  24,  28,  29,  33, 
48. 

Stawell,  54. 

Steele  R.,  74. 

Stellionate,  6. 

Storie,  7. 

Strafford,  34,  82. 

Strickland,  15,  20. 

Strode,  7. 

Stuart,  Arabella,  25  Mary,  1 7,  20,  34. 

Stubbes,  18. 

Subsidies y  a  sort  of  income  tax,  one  s. 
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in  time  of  Jac.  I.  amounted 
to  ;^7o,ooo,  4,  19,  23,  28,  29, 
30. 

Suffolk,  5,  16,  21,  26. 

Suspendi7ig  power,  22,  47. 

Supremacy,  Royal  10,  12,   15,  47,  48, 

73.  82. 
Surrey,  5. 

Tacking,  joining  an  obnoxious  Bill 
to  one  which  the  House  of  Lords 
are  unwilling  to  refuse,  so  as  to 
force  their  assent,  70. 

Talliages,  taxes  which  the  King  im- 
posed on  townships  of  his  de- 
mesne and  even  on  others,  given 
up  1297  and  1340,  24,  29. 

Taltarum,  2. 

Tanistry,  the  rule  by  which  the  chief- 
tainship of  an  Irish  Sept  went  to 
the  eldest  son,  only  when  he  was 
the  fittest  person. 

Temple,  Sir  W.,  53. 

Te7iure  Military,  24,  28,  44. 

Test  Act,  47,  57,  78,  83. 

•*  Thorough"  the  pass  word  of  Straf- 
ford, 35. 

Toleration,  47,  57,  79,  Bill,  61. 

Tonnage  and  Poundage,  27,  29,  36. 

Torture,  8,  32. 

Tory,  48,  62,  68,  70,  71. 

Treason,  3,  4,  5,  7,  10,  13,  16,  18, 
25,  35»  37,  50,  55,  56,  57,  63, 
68,  77,  78,  81. 

Trevor,  69. 

Triennial  Act,  30,  45,  53,  69,  77. 


Triple  Alliance,  46. 
True  Law  of  Free  Monarchies,  22. 
Tyranny,  The  eleven  years,  28,  35. 
Tyrone,  82. 

Udal,  18. 

Ulster,  24,  82. 

Undertakers,  23,  24. 

Uniformity,  Acts  of  II,  12,   15,  46, 

82. 
Union,  79,  83. 
Usher's  Scheme,  31,  45. 
Utrecht,  Treaty  of  71. 
Uxbridge,  Treaty  of,  40. 

Vane,  44,  50. 

Veto,  62,  69. 

Wales,  Union  to  England  27  Henry 
Vni. ,  the  Welsh  not  to  be  aliens, 
English  law  and  rules  of  inh«rit- 
ance  to  hold  in  Wales. 

Waller^ s  Plot,  39. 

Wallingford  House,  42. 

Wardship,  one  of  the  feudal  rights,  44, 
50. 

Warwick,  4. 

Warrants,  general  50. 

Westminster  Assembly  of  Puritan  Di- 
vines, 1643. 

Wentworth,  P,  &  P.  17,  20,  27, 
(Strafford),  32,  82. 

Whig,  48,  62,  68,  70,  71. 

Whitgift,  13. 

Williams,  33. 

Wolsey,  4,  10. 
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Copious  IndeXj  and  Examination  Questions.  New  Edit. 
18rao.  cloth,  3/6 

NEW  TESTAMENT  HISTOEY; 

An  Analysis  of.  Embracing  the  Criticism  and  Interpretation 
of  the  original  Text ;  with  Questions  for  Examination. 
New  Edition.    18mo.  cloth,  4J- 

EOOLESIASTIOAL  HISTOEY; 

An  Analysis  of.  From  the  Birth  of  Christ,  to  the  Council 
of  Nice,  A.  D.  325.  With  Examination  Questions.  Eighth 
Edition,  improved^  ISmo.  cloth,  3/6 

ENGLISH  OHUEOH  HISTOEY; 

Analysis  of,  comprising  the  Eefoemation  period,  and  subse- 
quent events;  with  Questions  of  Examination,  especially 
intended  for  the  Universities,  and  Divinity  Students  in 
general.    Eighth  Edition.   ISmo.  cloth,  4/6 

A  SHOET  ANALYSIS  of  OLD  TESTAMENT  HISTOEY, 

with  Questions  for  Schools.  Eighth  Edition.  ISmo.  cloth,  1/6 

A  SHOET  ANALYSIS  of  NEW  TESTAMENT  HISTOEY, 

with  Questions  for  Schools.     Second  Edition.     18mo  cloth,  1/6 

THE  LAW  OF  THE  EUBEIO; 

and  the  Transition  Period  of  the  Chuech  of  England,  8vo 
sewed,  3/- 

The  OHUEOH  KEY,  BELPEY  KEY,  and  OEOAN  KEY; 
with  Legal   Cases,  and    Opinions,  Parish  Lay   Councils, 
and  the  Autoceacy  of  the  Cleegy.    8vo  cloth,  5/- 

EUBEIOS  POE  COMMUNICANTS ; 

Explanatory  of  the  Holy  Communion  Office,  with  Prayers, 
Aids  to  Examination,  and  Scripture  Illustrations,  (to  be 
used  in  Churches).    18mo.  cloth,  1/- 

OHUECH  CHOIES  AND  CHUECH  MUSIC  ; 

Their  Origin  and  Usefulness.    Second  Edition.  8vo.  aewed^  6d. 


J.  HALL  &  SON'S  PUBLICATIONS. 

Db.  PINNOCK'S  Woeks,  continued:— 

OLEKIOAL  PAPEES Laws  and  Usages  of  the  Ohurch 

and  Clergy; 
6  vols.  cr.  8vo.  cloth:  each  Volume  complete  in  its  own 
subject,  and  may  be  had  separately . — 

The  Curate  and  Unbeneficed  Clerk  {Second  Edition) Vol.  A.  5/6 

The  Officiating  Minister (ditto) VoL.B.5/6 

The  Ornaments  of  the  Church  (ditto) Vol.  C.6/6 

The  Ornaments  of  the  Minister Vol.  D.  5/6 

The  Order  and  Eitual  of  Public  Worship,  Morning  i   y      j.  g  ,g 

Evening   Prayer,   Litany,  and  The  Holy  Communion  -rr^^  rr  air 
(the  concluding  Volume) Vol.  F.  6/6 


By  the   Eev.   J.   GORLE,   M.  A. 
BUTLEE'S  ANALOGY,  a  New  Analysis  of, 

With  Questions.    Fourth  Edition.    18mo  cloth,  3/- 

PEAESON  ON  THE  OEEED ;  an  Analysis  of, 

with  Examination    Qitestions.    Fifth  Edition.     18mo  cloth,  4/- 

HOOKEE,  Book  V.,  an  Analysis  of, 

With  Examination  Questions.   Third  Edition.     18mo  cloth,  4/- 

PALEY'S  HOEi;  PATTLIN^l,  an  Analysis  of, 

with  Examination  Questions,  together  with  a  Tabular  Outline  of 
St  Paul's  Life.    Secmd  Edition.    ISmo.  cloth,  3/- 


By  the  Rev.  W.  TROLLOPE,  M.A. 

LITUEGY  and  EITUAL  of  the  OHUEOH  of  ENGLAND, 

a  Practical  and  Historical  Commentary  on  the; 

With    copious    Examination    Questions.     Second   Edition. 
Cr.  Svo  cloth,  5/- 

"To  enable  Divinity  Students  and  Candidates  for  Holy  Orders  to  master  this 
important    branch   of  Theological   Learninff  the   above   is    admirably 

adapted We    hope    it  will   be  brought   into   extensive  use."— 

Literary  Churchman. 

XXXIX  AETIOLES  of  the  OHTTEOH  of  ENGLAND ; 

Questions  and  Answers  on  the.    Sixth  Edition^  Improved  and 
enlarged.    ISmo  cloth,  2/6 

LITUEGY  of  the  OHUEOH  of  ENGLAND ; 

Questions  and  Answers  on  the.  Ninth  Edition.   18mo  cloth,  2/- 

EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  PENTATEUCH. 

Pep.  Svo  cloth  1/- 

JUSTINI  PHILOSOPHI  et  MAETYEIS  cnm  TEYPHONE 
Judseo  Dialogus,  edited  with  a  corrected  Text,  English  Intro- 
duction, Notes,  and  Indices.    Svo.  6/- 


J.  HALL  &  SON'S  PUBLICATIONS. 
WAKE'S  APOSTOLICAL  EPISTLES; 

Being  the  genuine  Epistles  of  the  Apostolical  Fathers, 
translated  by  William  Wake,  D.  D.,  late  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.    New  Edition,  carefully  revised,    cr.  8vo.  cloth,  6/- 

PALEY'S  EVIDENCES  OP  OHEISTIANITY ; 

Comprising  the  Text  of  Pale3%  verbatim ;  Examination  Questions  at 
the  foot  of  each  page,  and  a  full  Analysis  prefixed  to  each 
Chapter.  By  Rev.  George  Fisk,  LL.B.  Prebendary  of  Lichfield. 
Sixth  Edition,    cr.  8vo  cloth,  4/6 

PALEY'S  EVTDENOES  OF  OHEISTIAKLTY, 

A  Short  Analysis  of,  with  Questions,  and  recent  Examination 
Papers,  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Bacon,  B.A.,  Scholar  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.    Second  Edition.   18mo  cloth.  2/6 

The  aim  of  this  Analysis  has  been  to  give  a  thorougly  comprehensive  digest  of  the 
Original  Work,  and  at  the  same  time  to  render  it  as  concise  aa  possible,  so 
that  the  memory  may  retain  the  important  points  of  Paley's  Ai^ument 
without  being  burdened  with  too  much  detail. 

PALEY'S  EYIDENOES  OP  OHKISTLA.K[TY ;  the  Argument 

of,  Intended  for  the  use  of  Candidates  for  the  Previous 
Examinations,  as  a  Companion  to  the  entire  Work  of  Paley. 

Second  Edition.     18mo.  1/- 

THE  OEEED  AND  THE  OHUEOH;  a  Hand-Book  of 
Theology;  being  a  Synopsis  of  Pearson  on  the  Creed; 
and  of  Hooker's  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  Book  V.,  with  brief 
Papers  on  Heresies  and  Schisms;  Life  and  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul ;  History  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer;  XXXIX 
Articles,  &c.,  by  the  Eev.  Edgar  Sanderson,  M.A.,  late 
Scholar  of  Clare  College.    Third  Edition.  Post  8vo,  cloth,  3/6 

"  a  very  miracle  of  condensation.  It  includes  within  the  limits  of  240  pages  of 
very  small  8vo.  a  synopsis  of  Pearson  on  the  Creed,  and  Hooker's  Eccles- 
iastical Polity,  Book  V,  and  brief  papers  on  Heresies  and  Schisms,  the  Life 
and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  the  History  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  the  first  four  General  Councils.— The  abridgment  is 
so  fairly  done,  especially  in  the  case  of  Pearson,  as  to  retain  a  well-propor- 
tioned resemblance  to  the  argument  of  the  original.— Critigu*  in  "  Contem- 
porary Review." 

OLD  TESTAMENT  HISTOEY; 

In  the  form  of  Question  &  Answer,  by  R.  J.  GrifiBths,  B.A.,  LL.B., 
18mo  cloth,  9d. 

GEOTIUS  (Hugo)  on  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Eeligion, 
translated  by  Dr.  JoHN  Clarke,  with  Notes  ;  a  Hew  Edition. 
cr.  8vo.  cl.  3/- 

HALLAM'S  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTOEY  of  ENGLAND, 

An  Analysis  of  :  For  the  use  of  Students,  with  Tables,  Explanation 
of  Terms,  &c.,  by  George  Parker,  B.A.  St.  John's  College,  cr. 
8vo  3/6 

BOOK  OP  HINTS  for  the  CAMBEIDGE  "PEEYIOUS"  & 
"GENEEAL"  EXAMINATIONS, 

Containing  Paley  Verses,  The  Synoptic  Gospels,  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  Important  Formulae  in  Trigonometry,  Mechanics,  and 
Hydrostatics.     Fscp.  8vo  1/- 


J.  HALL  &  SON'S  PUBLICATIONS. 

A   New  ELEMENTAEY   GBAMMAE,   of  the   HEBREW 
LAUGUAQE. 

By  P.  H.  Mason,  M.A.,  Fellow  &  Hebrew  Lecturer,  of  St.  John's 
College.    Second  Edition,  8vo  cloth,  5/6.    Key  to  ditto,  3/6 

HEBREW  EXERCISE  BOOK, 

Consisting  of  an  Outline  of  Hebrew  Grammar  with  Progressive 
Exercises,  (Hebrew  English,  and  English  Hebrew) :  by  P.  H. 
Mason,  M.A.,  St.  John^j  College.  Second  Edit  8vo  cloth,  18/- 
Key  to  ditto,  4/6 

SHEMETS  DAVAR, 

A  Rabbinic  Reading  Book,  illustrating  some  Rabbinic  modes  of 
expression  and  thought,  by  P.  H.  Mason,  M.A.,  8vo  cloth,  10/6 

LATIN  AND  GREEK  AOOIDENOE, 

Intended  chiefly  for  the  Use  of  Candidates  for  the  Previous 
Examinations  at  Cambridge,  and  the  Military  Examinations : 
by  J.  Perkins,  M.  A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Downing  College. 
Fifth  Edition,    or.  Svo  cloth,  3/6 

SYNOPSIS  OP  LATIN  AOOIDENOE, 
on  a  Sheet,  price  6d. 

LUSUS  AOADEMIOI; 

A  Selection  of  Translations,  chiefly  from  the  English  Poets, 
into  Greek  and  Latin  Verse,  by  T.  A.  Marshall,  M.A., 
Principal  of  Milford  College,  cr.  8vo.  cloth,  4/- 

ARISTOPHANES,  The  Birds  of, 

Literally  Translated  with  Notes,  by  W.  C.  Green,  M.A.  late  Fellow 
of  King's  College,  Assistant  Master  at  Rugby,  cr.  8vo  2/6 

ARISTOPHANES,  Tlie  Clouds  of 

Literally  Translated  with  Notes,  by  W.  C.  Green,  M.A.  cr.  Svo  2/6 

HSOHYLI  PERSll, 

a  Literal  Translation  of,  12mo  setoedy  1/- 

HSOHTLI  PROMETHEUS  VINOTUS; 

The  Test  with  English  Notes  and  Literal  Translation,  by  J. 
Perkins,  M.A.  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Downing  College.  Inter- 
leaved, 12mo  cloth,  3/6.     The  Translation  only  sewed,  1  /- 

ARISTOTLE'S  NIOOMAOHEAN  ETHICS,  Books  V  &  X, 

Translated,  with  a  Revised  Greek  Text,  and  Brief  Explanatory 
Notes,  by  F.  A.  Paley,  M.  A.,  12mo  cloth,  4/- 

OICERO  PRO  AROHIA,  ET  PRO  BALBO, 

Literally  Translated,  with  Notes,  by  P.  H.  Clifford,  B.  A., 
Christ's  College.     Cr.  Svo  3/- 

OICERO'S  ORATIONS  AGAINST  CATILINA: 

Translated  into  English,  with  Notes,  by  W.  C.  Green,  M.A.  cr.  Svo  2/6 


J.  HALL  &  SON'S  PUBLICATIONS. 
OIOEEO  PEO  OLUENTIO; 

a  new  lateral  Translation^  with  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  W.  C. 
Gbeen,  M.A.  late  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Assistant  Master 
at  E/Ugby.  Secmid  Edition.  Cr.  8vo  2/6 

OIOEKO  DE  LEGIBUS, 

the  Text,  revised  and  explained,  by  W.  D.  Pearman,  M.A., 
S.  Peter's  College,  cr.  8vo  4/6 

OIOEEO  PEO  LEGE  MANILIA ; 

Literally  Translated  by  C.  H.  Crosse,  M.A.  &  M.L.  cr.  8vo  2/6 

OIOEEO  PEO  MILONE; 

Translated  into  Literal  English,  By  a  Graduate,  lamo  sewedy  1/- 

OIOEEO  PEO  MUEENA, 

With  English  Notes  and  a  Literal  Translation,  by  H.  Rey- 
nolds, M.A.,  cr.  8vo  2/6 

DEMOSTHENES  OONTEA  MEIDIAS, 

A  Literal  Translation  of,  with  Notes,  by  C.  A.  M.  Fennell,  M.A., 
late  Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  cr.  Svo.  2/- 

DEMOSTHENES'  Three  OlyntMac  Orations, 

A  Literal  Translation  of,  12mo  sewed,  1/- 

DEMOSTHENES  LEPTDfES, 

Literally  Translated  by  a  Graduate,  or.  Svo  sewed,  2/6 

EUEIPIDES, separate  Plays  of,  Literally  Translated, 

With  Notes:— 
ALCESTIS,  12mo.  sewed,  1/-        ION,  12mo.  sewed,  2/- 
ANDROMACHE,12mo5ewtf<;,l/-IPHIGENIA     IN     TAUEIS, 
BACCHjE,  12mo.  sewed,  1/-  12mo.  sewed,  2/- 

HECUBA,  12mo.  sewed,  1/-  MEDEA,  12mo.  sewed,  1/- 

HERACLTD^,  12rao.  sewed,  1/-  ORESTES,  12mo.  sewed,  1/- 
HERCULES  FURENS,    12mo  PHCENISSiE,  12ino.  sewed,  1/- 

sewed,  2/-  TROADES,  2/- 

HIPPOLYTUS,  12mo.  sewed,  1/- 

SOPHOOLES, separate  Plays  of.  Literally  Translated:— 

AJAX,  12mo.  sewed,  1/-  (EDIPUS  the  KING,  12mo.  1/- 

ANTIGONE,  12mo.  eewed,  1/-  PHILOCTETES,  12mo.  sewed,  1/- 

ELECTRA,  12mo.  sewed,  1/-  TRACHINIiE,  12mo.  sewed,  1/- 
(EDIPUS  COLONEUS,  12mo.  1/- 

EUEIPIDES  HEEOULES  PUEENS, 

Literally  Translated,  by  Aubrey  Stewart,  M.A.,  cr.  Svo  cloth  2/6 

EUEIPIDES  HEEOULES  FUEENS, 

Parsing  of  the  Principal  Words  of,  12mo  sewed.  Sixpence. 

EUEIPIDIS  HIPPOLYTUS, 

With  English  Notes,  and  a  Literal  Translation,  by  a  Graduate 
First  Class  Classical  Honours,  cr.  Svo  3/6  or  interleaved,  4/6 

EUEIPIDIS  MEDEA, 

With  Notes,  and  a  Literal  Translation,  by  W.  C.  Green,  M.A., 
late  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Assistant  Master  at  Rugby,  cr. 
Svo  interleaved,  5/- 


J.  HALL  &  SON^S  PUBLICATIONS. 

HEEODOTUS,  Book  HL 

With  English  Notes,  and  a  Literal  Translation,  12mo.  Inter- 
leaved, 4/- 

HEEODOTUS,  Book  VI. 

With  English  notes,  and  a  Literal  Translation,  by  K  S.  Cbooke, 
M.  A.  late  of  Pembroke  College,  cr.  8vo.  interleaved,  6/- 

HEEODOTUS,  Book  IX 

With  English  Notes,  and  a  Literal  Translation,  by  JoHN 
Peekins,  M.  A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Downing  College,  Cam- 
bridge.   Cr.  8vo  interleaved,  6/- 

HOMEE'S  ILIAD,  Books  m  &  IV. 

with  English  Notes  and  a  Literal  Translation^  cr.  8vo 
interleaved,  5/- 

HOMEE'S  ILIAD,  Books  XX,  XXI,  XXH. 

with  Eng.  Notes,  and  a  Lit.  Translation,  by  E.  S.  CSOOKE,  B.  A. 
late  of  Pembroke  College,  cr.  Svo  interleaved,  5/- 

HOMEE'S  ILIAD,  Books  XXTTT,  &  XXTV., 

with   English  Notes,  and  a  Literal   Translation, 
By  E.  S.  Ceooke,  B.A.,  cr.  Svo.  interleaved,  5/- 

HOMEE'S  Hiad,  Books  L  ftlL,  andllschylus  PEOMETHEUS 
translated  into  English  Yerse,  by   W.  C.  Geeen,  M.A.,  late 
Fellow  of  King's  College,    cr.  Svo  sewed,  3/- 

LIVT,  Book  XXI. 

Literally  Translated,  12mo  1/6. 

LUOANI  PHAESALIS,   LIB.  L 

with  English  Notes  and  Translation,  by  J.  Peekins,  M.  A., 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Downing  College,  cr.  Svo  cloth,  5/- 

LUOIANI,     SOMimiM     (seu    vita    Luciani),     OHAEON, 
PISOATOE,  et  de  LUOTU, 

Literally  Translated,  by  W.  Armour,  Scholar  of  Magdalene 
College,   cr.  Svo  3/- 

PLATTTUS  MEUAEOHMI, 

With  English  Notes,  and  Literal  Translation,  by  Aubrey  Stewart, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,   cr.  Svo  interleaved,  6/- 

PLAUTUS  TEINUMMUS; 

Translated  into  English  with  Notes,  by  A.  H.  Evans,  B.A., 
Scholar  of  Clare  College,  cr.  Svo.  2/6 

PLATO'S  APOLOGY  AND  OEITO, 

A  New  and  Literal  Translation  of,  with  Notes,  by  Rev. 
W.  C.  Green,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Assistant 
Master  at  Rugby,     Cr.  Svo  2/- 

PLUTAEOH'S  LIFE  OF  THEMISTOKLES  ; 

Literally  Translated  with  Notes,  by  J.  W.  Rundall,  B.A., 
Scholar  of  Pembroke  College,  cr.  Svo.  2/6 


J.  HALL  &  SON'S  PUBLICATIONS. 
QUINTI  OUETI  ETTFI  HISTOEIAEUM  AIESANDEI, 

Literally  Translated  with  Marginal  Headings,  and  a  life  of  Alex- 
tlie  Great,  by  H.  J.  C.  Knight,  B.A.,  Scholar  of  S.  Catharine's 
College,  cr.  8vo  2/6 

SOPHOCLES  AJAX; 

from  the  Text  of  Wunder,  with  copious  English  Sxplanaiorv 
Notes,  &c.;  by  D.  B.  Hickie,  LL.D.,  12mo.  cloth,  2/6  or  inter- 
leaved 3/- 

TEEENOE  PHOEMIO, 

Lit&rally  Translated,  with  Notes,  by  Aubrey  Stewart,  M.A., 
late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  cr.  8vo  3/- 

VIEGILII  iEKEIDOS,  Lib.  HE.  &  IV. 

With  Critical  and  Explanatory  Notes,  and  a  New  Literal  Transla- 
tion. By  J.  Perkins,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Downing 
College.     Cr.  8vo  cloth,  5/-  interleaved. 

VIEaiLII  aiNEEDOS,  Lib.  V.  &  VI. 

Literally  Translated,  by  E.  S.  Crooke,  B.A.,  cr.  Svo  2/- 

VIEGILII  UNEIDOS,  Lib.  XH. 

With  English  Notes,  and  a  Literal  Translation ;  by  J.  Denman, 
B.C.L.,  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge,    cr.  Svo.  interleaved, 

4/6 

XENOPHOIf'S  ANABASIS.  Books  L  &  n. 

Literally  Translated,  cr,  Svo.  1/6. 

XENOPHON'S  ANABASIS,  Books  IH.  &  IV. 

Prom  the  Text  of  Bornemann  and  Dindorf,  with  English  Notes, 
and  a  Literal  Translation.  By  the  Eev.  EcaAE  Sandee- 
SON,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Clare  Coll.   cr.  Svo  interleaved,  5/- 

XENOPHOFS  ANABASIS,  Books  VI.  &  VIL 

With  English  Notes,  and  a  Literal  Translation,  cr.  Svo.  cloth, 
interleaved,  5/- 

ELEMENTAEY  HYDKOSTATIOS : 

Its  principles  explained,  illustrated,  and  applied,  by  John 
Thurlow,  B.  a.,  Gonville  and  Cains  College,  Head  -Master 
of  Modem  Department,  RossaU  School,    cr.  Svo.  cloth  2/6 

EaOLH), 

Enunciations  and  Coeollaeies  of  the  Peopositions  of 
the  FiEST  Six  Books  together  with  the  Eleventh.  ISmo 
sewed,  M.    The  same,  with  Figures,  1/- 

THE  CHEMICAL  PROCESSES  OF  THE  BEITISH  PHAK- 
MACOPEIA., 
and  the   Behaviour,  with  Re-Agents,  of  their  Products,  by 
Henby  J.  Chuech.  Second  Edition,  fcp.  Svo.  sewed,  3/- 
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